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Henry Wilder Foote 
Announces Resignation 


The resignation of Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote as minister of the First Church in 
Belmont, Mass., which he presented to the 
parish last month, was accepted with re- 
gret by the church at its annual meeting 
which was held on January 8. It will take 
effect next September and the church voted 
that he should thereafter be pastor emeri- 
tus. Dr. Foote stated in his resignation 
that he would soon be sixty-five and had 
long intended when he reached that age to 
withdraw from the active pastorate. _He 
expressed a great appreciation of the loyal 
support which the parish had given him 
through his sixteen years of pastorate. 
He has served the church for a longer 
period than any other minister in its 
eighty-four years. Seth T. Gano, on he- 
half of the parish, spoke feelingly of Dr. 
Foote’s work and of the position which he 
and Mrs. Foote hold in the life of the 
church and the community, and stated it 
was with profound regret that the parish 
acceded to Dr..Foote’s wishes. 

Dr. Foote was granted a leave of ab- 
sence for ten weeks in order to accept a 
professional appointment for that period at 
Berkeley, Calif. He and Mrs. Foote left 
on January 18 and expect to return 
early in April. In the meantime the pulpit 
of the First Church will be filled by a suc- 
cession of visiting ministers. 

Edwin E. Farnham, treasurer, reported 
all bills paid for the year, and the parish 
adopted a budget calling for an expenditure 
of approximately $9,000 for the coming 
year. 

Reports of the various parish activities 
were presented, and the report of John W. 
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Lowe, chairman of the parish committee, 
indicated that the church was in a thor- 
oughly sound and wholesome condition. 
The following persons were reelected to 
office: John W. Lowe, chairman of the 
parish committee; Edwin E. Farnham, 
treasurer; Amos L. Taylor, clerk; Mrs. 
Katherine W. Atkins, trustee for two years; 
Alden C. Brett, trustee for two years. 


Conference on Vocations 


“The Social Contributions of Several 
Vocations” will be discussed at a confer- 
ence to be held from Saturday noon, Feb- 
ruary 17, until Sunday, February 18, at 
Senexet Pines, Putnam, Conn. 

This conference, based on discussions 
with outstanding leaders in several major 
professions, is intended to assist men ap- 
proaching the conclusion of their college 
careers to think critically concerning their 
own vocational plans and to evaluate the 
possibilities and social values of certain 
vocations today. 

The leaders taking part are: 

Dean A. Warren Stearns of Tufts Med- 
ical School, Boston, Mass. Discussion 
leader on Medicine and Psychiatry. 

Richard Winslow, director, South End 
House, Boston, Mass. Discussion leader 
on Social Work. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president, Mead- 
ville Theological School, Chicago. Discus- 
sion leader on the Ministry and Teaching. 

Dr. A. Howard Myers, regional director 
of the National Labor Relations Board of 
New England and lecturer at Boston Col- 
lege School of Social Work. Discussion 
leader on Government, Labor Relations, 
and Public Administration. 

Students will be invited from several 
New England colleges so that the exchange 
of opinion will be representative of various 
points of view. 

All arrangements, both before and dur- 
ing the conference, should be made with 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, executive 
director of the Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services wi'l be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m. Station WAAB, 1410 kilo- 
cycles. The program will be rebroadcast 
each week on Friday at 5.380 p. m. over 
Short Wave Station WRUL (World 
Wide), 6.04 and 11.73 megacycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 


Madison, Wis., “‘Land of Our Fathers,’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. —~ 

Memphis, Tenn., “Young Memphis 
Speaks,” Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.30 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev: Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 and 4 p. m., Station KGA, 
1470 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, Feb. 4, 11.80 a. m., E. S. T., 
Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, Feb. 4,11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


A Necessary 
Consummation 


Why do the nations rage? Psalm 
7 ed 

No nation is satisfied to “‘just live.”’ 
The national destiny, the something- 
to-live-for, the end in view, is as much 
a psychological necessity for nations 
as for individuals. There is such a 
thing as national self-consciousness, 
in which national ambition has its 
foremost place. Where these various 
national ambitions conflict with each 
other, there it is inevitable that na- 
tions should rage. Where these con- 
flicting national ambitions are con- 
trolled by a great, universal super- 
ambition, if such a thing is possible, 
we may begin to hope for world-wide 
harmony and cooperation, not unlike 
what we see on a small scale in our 
own Federation of Forty-eight Sov- 
ereign States. But such a superam- 
bition requires first a world-self-con- 
sciousness, a world conscious of its 
own unity, and that is a hard thing to 
bring about. Timid attempts have 
been made, and have failed. Other 
attempts will be made and will fail. 
Sometime an attempt will take hold 
and will succeed. We are in the pro- 
tracted agony of giving birth to a 
great new idea, World Organization. 
The real obstacle is not resistance to 
the idea, but inability to see the idea. 
However, success will come because 
it must; otherwise the nations will 
rage themselves into extermination. 
The times require of us hospitality 
to the idea, magnanimity, patience, 
and an invincible trust. 


Charles E. Park. 
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What Is Christianity ? 


IT WAS MONDAY—no, not last Monday, for we are 
now a semimonthly, but the Monday before that. 
The sun was shining, we cheerfully climbed Beacon 
Hill, ascended to our office and sat down to a leisurely 
hour with the exchanges. The January Journal of 
Religion had come in, and, as if to refute those critics 
who say that The Christian Register is less like a re- 
ligious journal than like The New Republic, we began 
to read that before we even glanced at The New York 
Times. The first article in The Journal of Religion is 
entitled “The Fundamental Motif of Christianity”’ 
by Erwin R. Goodenough. . As it seemed to be too 
good to read in a hurry, we laid the Journal aside and 
then we did pick up The New York Times—for Mon- 
day, January 15, and on the first column of the first 
page we found that the eminent investigator, J. Edgar 
Hoover, has also been studying motifs in relation to 
Christianity. Indeed his interest in the subject was 
so great that he arrested “‘eighteen members of the 
Christian Front, an anti-Semitic organization, on 
charges of plotting the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States.” 

We know that a great many people who have 
never been able to get as frightened over the fascists, 
the Nazis and Father Coughlin as they have over the 
communists and the C. I. O. gasped when they read 
that. We were ourselves astonished. And we im- 
mediately thought of a sentence or two that we had 
noted in that first exchange before we laid it down: 
The Journal of Religion. The author had remarked 
in the course of his article that ‘The danger of ‘Motif- 
research’ has become sufficiently apparent: there is 
constant peril of oversimplification.”’ We had not 
quite taken that in at the moment because it seemed 
to refer to something academic in the line of biblical 
research. However, the dangers that Mr. Hoover 
discovered arose from the possession by these gentle- 
men of eighteen cans of cordite—which the Times 
reporter hastens to define as an explosive, fearing no 
doubt that some innocent reader who does not. under- 
stand The Christian Front would take it to be a cock- 
tail—twelve Springfield rifles (whether Mass. or IIl. 
is not stated and, as a near-pacifist, we could not say), 
35,000 rounds of ammunition to fit said guns, and a 
small assortment of other arms. However, the parallel 
between Mr. Hoover’s discoveries and our biblical 
scholar’s examination of “Eros and Agape’’—for 
that’s what it is—as the fundamental motif of Chris- 
tianity does stay put: for the solution of any problem, 
even the problem of Washington, D. C., and its 
tentacles, by cordite 7s an oversimplification, and we 
defy anyone successfully to deny it. The Eros motif 
in Christianity, we might find out if we read the Journal 


article any further, is a motif that may stretch to in- 
clude love of country: patriotism. And so it is not 
surprising that these arrested gentlemen were patriots. 
Says The Times: 


More than half of those seized were either in the 
New York National Guard—one of them holding the 
rank of captain—or had served in other branches of the 
armed forces of the nation, either actively or as reserv- 
ists. The ammunition for the Springfields was said to 


have been stolen from the National Guard Armories. 
” 


Our Journal author has much to say in criticism 
of those who would make Christianity mean only one 
thing. We feel sure, therefore, that if he met the 
gentlemen whom Mr. Hoover has arrested, he would 
tell them that their Christianity which they have re- 
duced neither to Agape nor Eros but to the anti- 
Eros of Jew hating, is slightly inadequate. Possibly 
if the Christianity of so many of us was not slightly 
inadequate such goings on as Coughlinism, The Chris- 
tian Front, and denial of civil liberties in general would 
not be such conspicuous elements in our life as they are 
today. 

When we see the Dies committee getting the head- 
lines and the LaFollette committee which investigates 
violations of civil liberties ignored, we see one of the 
causes which lead to the sort of thing which the 
government has now so dramatically brought to our 
attention. 


A (Good) Totalitarian 


Political Program 


SOME PEOPLE SAY that what holds us back from 
the millennium is not unresolved class conflicts, strains 
among pressure groups, tyranny of the rich over the 
poor, “land monopoly,” and so forth, but merely in- 
ability to see what the other fellow is driving at. 
Republicans, democrats, socialists (but since a few 
weeks ago not communists), they declare, are brothers 
under the skin. The only trouble is misunderstanding. 

Some decades ago H. G. Wells described a basis 
for social and economic life upon which—providing 
the idealistic view just set forth is true—all parties 
might unite. That is good, socially and economically, 
he said, which brings about better births. The des- 
tiny of nations, then, should not be shaped in the 
Senate Chamber, on the stock exchange, but in the 
obstetrical room. Market reports would be read less 
avidly than vital statistics. 

That point of view, we are glad to say, is now 
officially installed in Washington. The White House 
Conference held in the middle of January worked from 
that basis, and that the child has staked his claim 
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upon the attention of the responsive and policy- 
forming elements in our citizenry and is backed in his 
claim by a bureau in the Department of Labor is a 
great and portentous thing. Innocently, unknowingly, 
the child collectively can testify to many things and 
testify in an incontrovertible manner. If he is ill-fed, 
ill-educated, ill-clothed, his testimony cannot be 
laughed off as something cooked up in a publicity 
agent’s office. The economic royalists who would let 
the unemployed starve will hardly claim that children 
are out of jobs because they don’t want to work. 
Possibly it is only in the presence of the child that 
most of us can transcend class consciousness and the 
class conflict. 

At this conference not only were such obviously 
necessary topics as the care of ill or orphaned or de- 
fective children, education, youth and employment 
taken up, but the relation of the family to democracy 
and the economic resources of families and commu- 
nities evoked greater interest than any of the more 
specialized topics. 

That the condition of the child is the touchstone 
of the health of our national life is now, we might say, 
officially recognized. May that touchstone be used 
unremittingly. 


A Request to Correspondents 


The Christian Register has made a good start on the 
new year. Our subscription list is growing rapidly 
and the comments we have heard on our new set-up 
are all favorable. While our circulation is still, as you 
might say, among ourselves (for the number of non- 
Unitarians who read The Register is a very small pro- 
portion of the total circulation) we may say things in 
our editorial columns that are intended for the family 
ears only. 

Speaking, then, for the moment off the more 
public record and just among ourselves, we will ask, 
urge, even beg and implore, one boon from that inner 


circle of our readers who also act as occasional cor- 
respondents. It is nothing new in the way of boons. 
In fact, in thumbing over an old volume the other 
day, we saw that a predecessor had made the same 
request, and also that he had made it not in his own 
words as we are doing but in the words used for the 
same prayer by the editor of the English Unitarian 
weekly, The Inquirer. 

The request is simply this: if any’ minister or 
church official or church member, or for that matter 
anyone regardless of race, age, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude, thinks a piece of news is worth 
sending to The Register, that he write it as a news 
story. If you do not know how to write a news story, 
here is a course of journalism boiled down to one 
sentence: typewrite or at least write legibly on one 
side of the paper, with enough space for a head left on 
top, plenty of space between the lines for editing, and 
the most interesting part of the story—not merely the 
first thing chronologically—told first, and the initials 
or first names as well as the surnames given of the 
characters in said story. 

As a matter of fact, by obeying those few injunc- 
tions you could write a story that might be accepted 
by The New York Times, but that is a digression. 
In fact we are not interested in your relations to The 
New York Times or even The Tombstone (Ariz.) E'pi- 
taph. We are interested in your relation as a corre- 
spondent to The Christian Register. 

And when you send in newspaper eiopine or let- 
ters describing the event but in such form that they 
have to be rewritten, or—as one correspondent actually 
did—requesting that we invade the offices of a depart- 
ment head of the A. U. A. and “dig in the files” (and 
possibly get shot as a burglar!) you are not improving 
those relations. You are not improving the quality 
of The Christian Register. And you are so ruining the 
spirits and tempers of its staff that, unless you do what 
we have just asked, you are quite likely to miss their 
presence when you look for them in heaven. 


Unitarians Agree and Disagree about Peace 


This further consideration of a subject broached in 
our issue of December 21 last was compiled by the minister 
of the Third Church in Chicago who is chairman of the 
Committee on Democratic Peace Action of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. 


THE SUMMARIES which follow represent the re- 
sults of an inquiry conducted during October and 
November 1939 among members of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. A study of the diver- 
gences in point of view as well as of the agreements is 
necessary if any action toward international peace is 
not to be weakened by lack of coordination and mutual 
understanding among the actors. The analysis is 
based upon eighty replies. 


Group I. Basic Attitude 


Nonviolence; refusal to participate in or support 
any war between nations, or other exercise of violence 
between groups—15 (18.75 percent). 
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Edwin H. Wilson 


Willingness to participate in or support any war 
between nations under circumstances. Specifically: 
—to defend U. S. shores in case of invasion—38 
(47.5 percent). 

—to participate in overseas war on issues involving 
future threats to our national welfare or to democracy 
—12 (15 percent). 

—to defend democracies or peaceful peoples against 
an aggressor—15 (18.75 percent). 

Refusal to participate in or support any war be- 
tween nations now but sanctioning democratically 
organized coercion (within nations or under inter- 
national organization)—38 (47.5 percent). 


Group II. Attitude in Present Conflict 
I favor the U. S. entering the present European 
war on the side of France and England. Yes—3 
(0.38 percent); No—69 (71.9 percent); Uncertain — 
4 (0.5 percent). 


I favor aiding France and England economically 
and morally by methods short of war, whatever risk 
this involves. Yes—86 (45 percent); No—85 (44.5 
percent); Uncertain—2 (0.25 percent). 

I favor people’s boycotts of aggressor nations. 
Yes—52 (65 percent); No—18 (22.5 percent); Un- 
certaan—10 (12.5 percent). 

I favor as neutral an attitude on the part of the 
U. S. as it is possible to attain. Yes—46 (57.5 per- 
cent); No—17 (21.25 percent); Uncertain—3 (0.38 
percent). 

I favor keeping U. S. out of war at all costs. 
Yes—48 (60 percent); No—14 (17 percent); Uncer- 
tain—8 (10 percent). 

I favor, in principle, a European and ultimately 
a World Federation of Nations to guarantee demo- 
cratic liberties. Yes—76 (95 percent); No— 1 (0.18 
percent); Uncertain—3 (0.38 percent). 

During the last war, I was a participant, 17 
(21.25 percent); a conscientious objector, 7 (8.75 per- 
cent); a supporter, 22 (27.5 percent); a child, 11 
(13.75 percent). 

Interpretation 

Factors of distance and time prevent a meeting of 
the committee sponsoring this questionnaire in order 
to prepare a joint statement or interpretation, so the 
following is a personal statement from the chairman. 

The practically united approval of the eighty re- 
plies of the general principle of a European and ul- 
timately a World Federation of Nations (95 percent 
in favor), in which this committee, with one exception, 
has concurred is the outstanding factor in the results. 
Such agreement, on the part of persons who on other 
issues differ widely, is astonishing. As one who 
favored World Federation, I believe that, as a safe- 
guard against too sanguine acceptance of the prin- 
ciple as a panacea for the world’s ills, there should be 
careful criticisms of the plan. 

What Thomas Garrigue Masaryk and others who 
more recently have been vitally concerned for a United 
Europe have said on the subject needs to be studied. 
It may be that this universal agreement on this prin- 
ciple indicates that we are thinking too exclusively in 
political terms and not sufficiently in terms of the 

conomic and sociological realities involved. Federal 
orld Union may, as its exponents claim, be a “now”’ 
issue, and again it may be a remote solution that should 
not act as a substitute for obstruction to a program 
for keeping America out of the European war and for 
immediately practicable plans for a just peace. All we 
are saying is that our very unanimity should make us 
cautious and critical. At the same moment let us re- 
joice that just as among those who differ within our 
ranks there is agreement on this higher formula which 
resolves our differences, so it is possible that the na- 
tions may by the renunciation of their absolute 
sovereignty find the higher formula that will enable 
them to cooperate and live. 

Contrasted with this unity concerning World 
Federation, we have a sharp cleavage of opinion on 
whether we should aid France and England morally 
and economically by ‘‘methods”’ short of war (86 “‘yes,”’ 
35 “no,” 2 “uncertain’’). Here the collectivist-iso- 
lationist issue seems to be starkly before us. But that 
conclusion cannot be assured. Many or most of those 


who say “‘short of war’ mean it. In spite of the fact 
that that phrase was used before the first World War, 
perhaps even helped to get us into the war, many 


sincere peace workers believe it possible to aid the 


allies without American involvement. Many who are 
neither isolationists nor militaristic collectivists want 
to reconcile the peace of America with some responsi- 
bility toward world democracy, However, these re- 
plies came in when the neutrality debate was at its 
peak. Now that the help-short-of-war has been voted, 
it may be well that the pendulum swing the other way 
and that while arms are being shipped on a cash basis, 
we strive more than ever to avoid emotional mobiliza- 
tion, and now think chiefly in terms of keeping Amer- 
ica out of war. 

That this effort will be entirely in line with the 
majority opinion in the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice is indicated by the fact that 71.9 percent 
of the returned questionnaires affirm the determination 
to keep America out of the present European war 
with only 10.88 percent in favor of our entrance. Most 
of the persons answering this inquiry, however, have 
not affirmed a position of nonviolence; many are will- 
ing to defend their own country against invasion. The 
words “‘at all costs’’ in the question, “‘Are you in favor 
of keeping the U. S. out of war at all costs?’’ were too 
strong for some. An absolute cannot be erected con- 
cerning this. But it should be obvious that for an 
individual to be a peace worker or for an organization 
to count as a peace organization, there must be a 
definite conviction of the futility and folly of the entire 
accursed method of war. ‘Through war to peace”’ 
was tried and it failed. 

A peace committee acting in these times within an 
organization like the U. F. S. J. faces the need, either 
for adopting a line in accordance with the opinion em- 
phatically manifested by a large majority, or of being 
weak and useless. The answer for those minority 
members who are not in accord with the peace pro- 
gram developed is not to withdraw from the organiza- 
tion, but to cooperate with other committees of the 
organization on issues in which they do agree. 

Apparently the members of the U. F. S. J. can 
reach substantial accord, not only on spreading the 
idea of World Federation, which some believe is a 
relatively remote goal, but also in backing people’s 
boycotts of aggressor nations; in maintaining as neutral 
an attitude as possible on the part of the U.S. and in 
opposing American participation in the European 
war. Here is an immediate program that needs to be 
backed by as many Unitarians as can be rallied by it. 

There are many roads to peace. The most use- 
ful type of peace worker will be the one who, realizing 
this, is cooperative and tolerant. We all need to seek 
common methods, aims and understanding. It is a 
time for the irenic spirit. Sound judgment on these 
crucial issues of America’s world duty and conservation 
of American democracy at home cannot be made with 
hot blood. There has to be give and take. 

The next step is for the committee of which the 
writer is chairman, on the basis of the answers given 
below and other available material, to provide a direct 
and positive program. This must be kept growing, 
flexible, adaptable in a rapidly changing world, but 
not so resilient as to bend to the war winds. Such a 
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program should be and will be related to the general 
objectives set by the United Christian Council for De- 
mocracy meeting in Cleveland, January 23, 24 and 25. 

The peace committee of the U. F.S. J. needs finan- 
cial contributions toward an energetic campaign to 
arouse and focus Unitarian and other religious liberal 
sentiment in behalf of the peace of America and the 
organization of peace in the world. 

Members of this committee are: Edwin H. Wilson, 
chairman; Howard Matson, Newark, N. J.; A. Powell 
Davies, Summit, N. J.; Raymond B. Bragg, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Howard B. Bard, San Diego, Calif.; 
Mrs. Stephen H. Fritchman, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Roger B. Stone, Harrisburg, Pa.; and Dale DeWitt, 
New York (ex officio). 


Sermon of the Month 


Force, Freedom, Civilization 


A sermon preached in All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 

New York City, Sunday, October 22, 1939. 

I SHALL TRY this morning to suggest some of the 
relations between these great principles of action. 
For many of us, these are days of bewilderment. 
Forces of lawlessness and destruction have become 
terrifying. What can counteract them? What moral 
justification can there be for the use of a still greater 
force to counteract and restrain them? To some of 
us, the use of force may be hateful. The very word 
suggests something bad in human relations. Many 
people are uncertain about the moral justification for 
any use of force whatever, any war, even asa last resort. 

We should in the first place be fair to the word. 
We cannot say that, in itself, force is either good or 
bad. As Felix Adler once said, force is nonmoral and 
becomes good or bad according to the purpose for 
which it is used. 

Of course there are incalculable possibilities of 
good through the exercise of force and I am confident 
that some of these possibilities were in the mind of our 
famous naval historian, Admiral Mahan, when he 
said that ‘‘the function of force is to give moral ideas 
time to take root.” 

In the community, the state, the nation, the use 
of force is morally justified in order to maintain law 
and order. There cannot be much disagreement on 
that point. As a people we are fairly criticized be- 
cause we do not use force enough to secure peace and 
the protection of life and property from the criminal 
minded. The use of force does not solve the problem 
of crime but it provides some protection and gives 
time for moral ideas to take root. It gives time to 
think out what is right and necessary to meet the 
situation, to discover what breeds the criminal mind 
and what to do about it. There is an immense amount 
of hopeful thinking at present along that line. The 
use of force in a community gives time for all civilized 
institutions to take root and to develop in peace. 

Peace—what do we understand about peace—first 
in the community? Humanity still displays its brute 
inheritance and communities present extraordinary 
differences in moral and intellectual development. 
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The committee needs funds urgently for printing 
postage and clerical assistance. The first dollar sent,. 
either to the undersigned or to the treasurer of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, Mrs. Beatrice: 
Wadleigh of 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will place the: 
contributor’s name on the U. F. S. J. mailing list, if 
not already on that list. 

A wider indication of Unitarian and Universalist. 
sentiment on the issues presented in the above ques- 
tionnaire is also much desired. Copies of the ques- 
tionnaire may be obtained from the Committee on 
Democratic Peace Action of the U. F.S. J., 301 North 
Mayfield Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Please send for one 
today, fill it out according to your convictions and re- 
turn it to the committee. . 


Minot Simons. 


In such situations, peace has got to be a very positive 
condition, a condition of stability, such a dominance 
of the upward pushing and creative forces over the 
downward pulling and destructive forces as to bring 
about a condition of stability, not fixed in the sense of 
becoming stationary and inflexible, but in the sense of 
providing a restraint of the downward pulling forces,. 
giving a freedom to the creative forces to take root and 
grow. If they are to grow, they must be free to grow 
and exercise of force is necessary to assure such freedom. 

I was in Boston during the police strike and I well 
remember that no sooner had the police left their posts. 
than the lower elements of the city began to boil up. 
They did not get far, however. Citizens volunteered 
to police the city. Young boys managed the traffic 
at cross-streets and it was astonishing to see the orderly 
obedience on the part of automobile and truck drivers. 
In fact the mind of the city was for the most part a 
law-abiding mind and the volunteer police had little 
difficulty. On the arrival of the National Guard, 
peace was finally assured. 

The point is that on the lower levels of civilization 
where the world now is, there can be no peace, no 
freedom of creative action, without the necessary force 
to restrain all antisocial threats to the community. 
They cannot be controlled by giving way to them. 
Moreover, as the institutions of freedom develop, 
moral force and understanding must also develop, 
higher moral standards of life must be perceived and 
preferred, and more and more a habit of mind must be 
cultivated to obey such standards voluntarily, with- 
out the need for law enforcement. Just in so far as 
civilization succeeds in reaching that attainment, it 
rises to higher levels. Spiritual forces are then in con- 
trol, and in great numbers of people in most American 
communities, such control is already attained. Upon 
such persons there is no need of law enforcement. 

Peace in a world of nations must be precisely 
this positive attainment of stability in international 
relations, such a dominance of the upward pushing 
forces over the downward pulling forces among them, 
as to give freedom of action among them consistent 
with the maintenance of peace. Peace is far more 


than a mere absence of war. It is a positive condition 
of stability upon which civilization depends. 

The reason why such a condition of stability is so 
precarious among nations is due to the fact that the 
world is still on the lower levels of civilization. This 
is a fact of major importance. It seems surprisingly 
difficult for a good many people to see it. In their 
world outlook, they assume that the world today has 
practically reached the goal of its development and 
needs but a few refinements here and there, and as 
many gadgets for convenience and comfort as can be 
invented. The assumption is that the evolution of 
human society is about over. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Such an assumption gives a 
false perspective to many of our social problems. 
That is particularly true of the understanding of peace 
and of the understanding of war. 

Let me repeat—the nations are still on the lower 
levels of civilization and on these levels defensive force 
is indispensable. The forces which would pull civili- 
zation down to still lower levels must be forcibly re- 
strained. There are still vast differences among the 
nations in civilized development and in national pur- 
poses. There are at the moment nations which are 
internationally antisocial, which desire what other na- 
tions have and which have decided to go to war to get 
them. They have trained a generation of children and 
of young people to think of a war for national expansion 
as a holy thing, and to look down with contempt upon 
the democratic peoples. This situation is profoundly 
shocking, because modern conditions have actually 
brought the nations of the world into a community re- 
lationship. News can travel around the world in a 
fifth of a second. Nations separated by great oceans 
are but a few hours away. The realization of the 
international community of interests has been dawning 
upon the minds of all the great powers of the world, 
and that realization has made real as never before the 
vision of an actual world at peace. The glory of 
brute conquest and the glamor of war have begun to 
fade out. Great masses of people in the modern 
world have come to abhor war; they have seen the 
possible breakdown of modern civilization because of 
it, and of the disappearance of freedom from modern 
life. The League of Nations, the International Court 
of Justice, and many other organized peace devices, 
have expressed the yearning for peace. The world, 
however, is not yet up to it. There are nations which 
have failed the peace. The totalitarian states have 
revived the power philosophy and the power plan of 
action. They are led by demoniacal personalities. 
They agree that liberty, as Mussolini has said, is an 
outworn shibboleth, and consequently they have 
broken the peace of freedom and they intend to estab- 
lish if possible a peace of tyranny. 

In my judgment England and France have com- 
plete moral justification in creating and developing a 
force for defense and to meet with war the war which 
has been forced upon them. Their success will give 
moral ideas eventually another opportunity to take 
root. If they fail, it is impossible to vision a time 
when moral ideas which require freedom will have 
another opportunity in Europe to take root and to 
grow. Indeed, if they fail, it is quite impossible to 
imagine what the result will mean to the rest of the 


world. But certainly we cannot overestimate the tragic 
seriousness of that probable result. 

Our own problem is then upon us—to stay out of 
the war and to equip ourselves with sufficient force to 
defend our own institutions of freedom, our own civili- 
zation of freedom. The function of that force will be 
to give moral ideas here a time to take root and a time 
to grow. Their cultivation will take our best mind 
and heart for a long period of time. Freedom and 
time are indispensable to the development of our de- 
mocracy. It has weaknesses which must be strength- 
ened. Its own problems at the moment are critical 
problems, problems not only of well-being but of sur- 
vival. These problems must be solved or advanced 
toward solution. Our own destiny must immediately 
be more definitely assured. 

If ever this country were attacked, however, I 
would say that such a war of defense would be morally 
justified. That is the way my moral perplexities con- 
cerning war have been resolved. I abhor it as pro- 
foundly as anyone possibly can, but I have never been 
able to take the oath not to take part in any war. If 
our government should ever develop a nondemocratic, 
an un-American lust for imperialistic power, I would 
not support it in war. But a war for defense I would 
support to the fullest of my powers. Why should I, 
because I abhor war, presume to be immune to the 
extreme obligations of loyalty to principles of freedom 
which cry out for whatever force I might contribute in 
their defense? Why should IJ, because I abhor war, 
betray these principles of freedom which have been 
won at such a human cost in the past? Why should I, 
because I hate the beastliness of war, presume to be 
exempt from obligations to the principle of liberty 
because I don’t like what is required of me in its de- 
fense? Why should I presume to offer my sensitive- 
ness to the barbarities of war service as a reason to be 
excused from it? I could not presume to justify any 
such attitudes of evasion or betrayal. 

I would not presume now to attempt to cover all 
the implications of such a position—the moral justi- 
fication of a war of defense. Just because that prin- 
ciple is so often exaggerated, perverted and misused, 
does not condemn the principle. My main thought 
is that from within or from without the state, all at- 
tacks of force upon the institutions of freedom must be 
repulsed. Our civilization must still have the sus- 
taining security of foree—police force and military 
force. 

The fact is that individually and collectively 
humanity is still entangled in the impulsions of its 
lower nature. We cannot control them by giving way 
to them, and for the sake of the higher, the lower must 
be brought under the control of force. Can we avoid 
it? No—not at the moment. In the actual world, 
human evolution involves conflict. Human beings 
are not responsible for their creation, or for their na- 
tures, or for the necessities of conflict involved in their 
growth. They are responsible at all times for the 
fulfillment of a moral law of obedience to what they 
believe God expects of them—that means in behalf 
of the noblest idealism which at the moment is at 
stake. So far as I am concerned with the question at 
issue, I believe that God expects me to do what my best 
judgment dictates at the moment for the attainment 
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and preservation of liberty. If that requires foree— 
police and military—I would use force. 

“But we tried that once in the Great War of De- 
fense,”’ it is said. ‘‘Nothing was gained and much 
lost.”” I do not think anyone has been more disap- 
pointed and disillusioned than I in the results of the 
last war and more specifically in the mistakes of the 
peace which followed. But there are lessons both in 
the war and in the peace which are not often referred 
to. Almost never is there any reference to what 
would have happened to us if the German Imperial 
Government had won the war and had imposed upon 
England and France the peace of Brest-Litovsk. In- 
deed Germans themselves have been quoted to the 
effect that such a peace would have been far more 
severe than the peace inflicted upon Russia. For 
some inexplicable reason, the imaginations of people 
have seemed to keep off that line of thought. There 
can be no question that with its power philosophy of 
the State and of the State’s destiny through conquest, 
the German Imperial Government would, in the 
course of time, have confronted this country by a 
force which could only be met by a still greater force 
here, by the establishment of a power government 
here, and a military autocracy in place of our democ- 
racy. The loss of our democracy would have been 
necessary in self-defense. 

_ What was gained by our participation in the 
Great War? I have no brief to make for that war, 


but we certainly have a blind spot in our minds if we’ 


do not appreciate our twenty years of democratic life, 
—a gain! Twenty years of democratic life in England 
and France—a gain! If anyone tells me that Eng- 
land and France are far from perfect democracies, I 
would also have to admit that our own democracy is 
far from perfect. Think of twenty years in which 
democratic ideas in England and France and America 
have continued to strengthen their roots and to grow, 
and not only political ideas but scientific ideas. Some 
of the natural sciences have been rewritten during 
these twenty years; some of the most important scien- 
tific advances the world has seen have been due to the 
democratic freedom of action which made them pos- 
sible. Equally can it be said of educational ideas, in- 
dustrial, economic, social ideas. It is impossible to 
estimate the significance to the human race of these 
twenty democratic years, even with all their stupidities 
and blunders. Much was indeed lost in the Great War 
—it is impossible to imagine it—but not as much as 
would have been lost if Germany had been victorious. 
If the strain of the depression has been heavy in the 
democracies, try to imagine how much heavier it would 
have been if the Germans had dictated the peace. Itis 
impossible to imagine the shrinking and curtailment 
of these years if the power philosophy of the German 
Imperial Government had triumphed. 

But it is said, ‘‘Nothing was permanently settled 
by the Great War’’; and that is true. But can any- 
one point out any human problem that has been per- 
manently solved? I can not think of one. In the 
evolution of humanity, old problems continue to re- 
appear, sometimes on a higher level which would 
indicate progress, but the problems reappear. The one 
problem of liberty versus authority, for instance, 
shows at this present level of civilization no possi- 
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bility of any advance toward solution except in times 
of established peace when moral ideas have time to 
grow. There is still among hosts of people in all fields 
of life a craving to exercise authority over their fellow- 
men. They are continually striving to prevent lib- 
erty from being born. On the other hand liberty is 
continually striving to be reborn and struggling to 
protect itself so that it can continue to bless mankind. 
Authority still breaks the peace of freedom and free- 
dom must still struggle for its very life. That struggle 
is the fundamental issue throughout our present 
civilization. It is the fundamental issue in the Second 
Great War. It is clear to anyone who realizes that it 
will make an enormous difference to our own country 
which theory of the State prevails in Europe. 

The war system is stupid and futile, it is said. 
Almost universally that is true, but it was not futile 
when the Greeks threw back the Persians at Ther- 
mopylae. A splendid civilization was preserved for 
several centuries and has been a blessing to mankind 
ever since. The threat of war was not futile when the 
feudal barons confronted King John in 1215 and se- 
cured the Magna Carta. Nor was the resort to war 
futile when Cromwell made war upon the corrupt 
royalty of Charles I and secured the perpetuation of 
parliamentary government in England. Nor was it 
futile again when Washington won our independence 
and when Lincoln preserved the Union. In other 
words, it may be pointed out that without the use of 
force in the defense of liberty, the free and independent 
United States would not have been born in 1776. 

But there is always a better way, itis said. But 
how do we know? The feudal barons could see no 
better way. Washington and Lincoln could see no 
better way. To close the discussion by insisting that 
there is always a better way, strikes me as a very doc- 
trinaire attitude toward the English repulse of the 
Spanish Armada and the Dutch repulse of the forces 
of Charles V and Philip II, a sublime defense of demo- 
cratic beginnings and of religious freedom. Later 
generations see a better way because they are later 
generations, but each generation has to decide on the 
basis of what appears to be better at the time, and 
there have been occasions when the lesser of two evils 
has been the better way because it accomplished the 
necessary and desired results. The gangster spirit 
in communities and in national governments is not 
brought under control by giving way to it. 

The function of defense force is to give spiritual 
and creative ideas time and opportunity to grow, and 
their growth goes on and the clearness and the 
strength of them increase, determining finally the 
general opinion of mankind, then the use of a restrain- 
ing and defensive force will gradually subside. The 
development of that general opinion of mankind has 


been extraordinary during the last forty years and the 


hope and promise of that development will not be lost 
through the tragic ascendency of the dictators at 
the moment. The moral structure of creation is 
against them, as Emerson pointed out in the case of 
Napoleon. The spiritual forces are a final strength 
because they are creative and abide. They contin- 
ually lift civilization to higher levels where they have 
still more freedom of action with which to bless man- 
kind. 


Neely Bill Aims to Emancipate the Screen 


The writer is an honorary vice-president of the Pic- 
ture Research Council. 

TO ALL who are interested in community freedom in 
the selection of motion pictures the passage of the 
Neely Bill (S. 280) by the U. S. Senate last July was 
an event of major national importance. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of the fourth biggest industry 
in the United States, with high-salaried motion pic- 
ture executives and lawyers arrayed against it, the 
bill was passed by the record vote of 48 to 26. It is 
now before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and will probably soon come up 
for a hearing. 

Defeated in the Senate, the so-called Big Eight 
of Hollywood, the Hays organization, known as the 
-Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., are leaving no stone unturned to defeat 
this bill and sparing no money to protect their existing 
monopoly of the motion picture business. 

Lest some of the readers of The Christian Register 
may not recall what the Neely Bill is, it is a bill to 
prevent the forcing on independent exhibitors in our 
14,500 independent theaters of whole or large blocks 
of pictures as a condition to getting a single one; and to 
compel the exhibitor to lease them without having an 
accurate synopsis of the contents of the film at or be- 
fore the time of making the lease. These trade prac- 
tices of the industry are known as compulsory block- 
booking and blind-selling of motion pictures. The 
bill is not in any sense a censorship bill. On the con- 
trary, the aim of the bill is not only to give greater 
freedom to the community to have some voice as to 
what it shall see on its own local screen, but to open 
the field of production to independent producers. 
Under the present system they cannot compete with 
the big distributor-producers of Hollywood. 

That block-booking is not imposed by the dis- 
tributors on their own affiliated theaters is made clear 
in the petition in the antitrust suit now being brought 
by the Government against the Big Eight, which 
states: “Block-booking is seldom, if ever, enforced by 
the producer-exhibitor defendants against each other. 
On the contrary, the exhibition contracts between 
and among the defendants herein are usually placed 
upon a selective basis whereby each defendant and its 
affiliated theaters may play such product or pictures 
of the other or others, as it may select.’”” The truth 
of the matter is that affiliated or producer-owned 
theaters, having the right to select pictures for their 
-own theaters, do not want their independent competi- 
_ tor to enjoy the same right. But if compulsory block- 
_ booking and blind-selling is bad practice for the 2,500 
producer affiliated theaters, why should it be imposed 
on the 14,500 independent theaters? The Neely Bill 
will: put an end to this unfair discrimination. 

- The unfortunate results of compulsory block- 
-booking and blind-selling -have long since been ob- 
served in our local communities. With blocks of 
pictures forced upon the independent theater owner 
he has to show the bad and second-rate pictures as 
wellas the good. The evil of this system has been well 


Stephen P. Cabot 


described by Dr. C. B. Foelsch in the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly, October, 1938: 


Patronize good pictures only. That is the advice 
the Church gives. Certainly that is good advice and 
besides it sounds practical and simple. Yet, soberly con- 
sidered, it is neither practical nor simple. Rather it is 
as silly, all things considered, as would be blindfolding 
a hungry man and setting before him a bowl of break- 
fast food that has in it six grains of wheat to each hun- 
dred of chaff with sparklings of arsenic all through it, 
and telling him to eat only the wheat grains, because 
only they are good for his stomach. . . . So long as 
block-booking and blind-selling are permitted to con- 
tinue, there is little profit in appealing to the local ex- 
hibitor to show only pictures in keeping with the com- 
munity’s standards. He is almost helpless. 


At the time of the recent hearings in Washington 
the major distributors tried to head off the Neely Bill 
by proposing a voluntary code of fair practices which 
included a right to cancel pictures leased in blocks 
ranging from ten percent to twenty percent. This 
proposal was dismissed as inadequate by the sponsors 
of the bill and was declared illegal by the Department 
of Justice. It did not do away with compulsory 
block-booking and blind-selling. Moreover, any such 
privileges rested on the voluntary action of the pro- 
ducer and could be withdrawn as soon as public vigi- 
lance was relaxed. To those who are familiar with the 
long struggle for better pictures it is evident from a 
long series of broken promises by the industry (see 
testimony of thirteen broken promises, Senate hear- 
ing, pp. 54-56) that little reliance can be placed on vol- 
untary reforms. Nothing but national legislation 
will put an end to these monopolistic practices. 

Granted that the passage of the Neely Bill will 
not of itself immediately do away with undesirable 
pictures, it will put it right up to any given community 
as to whether it wants and will patronize poor and 
demoralizing pictures or will insist on high-class en- 
tertainment, on artistic and socially useful films. 
With the production field opened to freer competition 
the type of pictures should gradually improve also. 

Although some thirty national, religious, educa- 
tional, and civic organizations have recorded them- 
selves against compulsory block-booking and _ blind- 
selling, it is important that all who want this bill to 
pass write without delay to their district congressman 
urging him to use his utmost influence to secure its 
passage. Address him in care of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Further information on the Neely Bill can be ob- 
tained in a recently revised pamphlet from the Boston 
Chapter of the Motion Picture Research Council, 3 
Joy Street, Boston, Mass. Recommended new ma- 
terial on the movies situation: 


“America in Mid Passage’’ (Chapter 12) by Charles 
and Mary Beard. 

“The Pressure Boys” (chapter 6, the Supercolossal 
Lobby) by Kenneth G. Crawford. 

“The Allied White Book,’’ 1940 edition, compiled 
by Allied States Assoc. of Motion Picture Exhibitors. 

“Harrison’s Reports” (Weekly) 1939-1940. 
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The President Comments: 


In Tones of Confidence 


TWICE within the past month, I have heard our 
moderator bear eloquent and forceful testimony to his 
optimism with regard to America. The first time was 
at a dinner meeting of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
and the second was at the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. On both occasions Mr. 
Bates made it clear that he had little use for those 
among us who have fallen into the habit of pointing 
out the things in American life which are wrong until 
we give the impression that in our opinion there is 
nothing right. His rebuke was well merited, and the 
vigorous, positive quality of his affirmation of faith 
came with just enough surprise to justify his criticism 
of our lack of faith. 

Mr. Bates is adept in his use of statistics, and he 
does not hesitate to marshal them so as to leave an 
entirely different impression upon the minds of his 
hearers from what the same figures might give if they 
were set out in cold print or proclaimed by what a 
friend of mine calls “‘the calamity hounds.” At the 
meeting in Washington he sharply challenged the 
statistics which had been presented by some members 
of the conference who felt that the present situation 
in America is exceedingly bad, and presented other 
statistics which carried greater weight. I suspect, of 
course, that both sets of figures were accurate and that 
the real point of difference was in the selection and 
interpretation rather than in the purely statistical 
material. 

It seems to me that this spirit is exactly what we 
need in the Unitarian fellowship, and it is reassuring 
to have it set forth so persuasively. Mr. Bates is 
rendering a great service to the denomination by 
exemplifying it wherever he goes. 

The same difference was illustrated during the 
Washington Conference at the evening session in the 
White House. Speaking of the last decade, Homer 
Folks of New York had pointed out certain facts which 
indicated definite progress in the children’s field dur- 
ing what he termed “these last terrible ten years.” 
A few moments later, the President of the United 
States was introduced and he remarked that there was 
one point on which he felt obliged to disagree with 
the previous speaker. 

Mr. Folks, he said, referred to the last ten years 
as “terrible.” I don’t think of them as terrible years. 
They have been grand years. They have been difficult, 
and we have had many problems, but we have learned 
a lot and accomplished a lot. In some ways, it seems 
to me, they have been the most interesting ten years 
in our whole history. 

This isn’t an exact quotation from the Presi- 
dent’s address. Unfortunately, it was one of the rare 
occasions on which he laid aside his manuscript and 
spoke almost wholly extemporaneously, and I have 
not been able to check my memory of his exact lan- 
guage; but in substance that is what he said and the 
tone of voice in which he said it was infinitely more 
important than his actual words. He knew, as well 
as Homer Folks, the long record of suffering which the 
decade of the thirties brought to American children, 
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and he made it abundantly clear that he was as de- 
termined as anyone to work without faltering until 
the things which are still wrong in American life have 
been set straight. But what he made clearest of all 
was his fundamental confidence and courage. ~ 
F.M.E. 


THE CHILDREN’S STOR 


Burglars : 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


AT THE BACK of almost everybody’s mind is the 
question: ‘‘What would I do, if I woke in the middle of 
the night and heard a burglar in the room?” 

There is the honest person who answers: “I 
should at once pop my head under the blanket, and 
not move, and let the burglar take everything.” 

There is also the rather imaginative person who 
says: “I should stealthily seize my slipper, and, hold- 
ing it as one holds a pistol, I should say firmly, ‘Get 
out, or I fire!’ ” 

I myself do not belong to either of these classes. 
I refuse to reveal here what I think I would do. 

But, whatever one’s feeling about burglars, every- 
body likes a good story about one. And I have re- 
cently come across some ‘‘Confessions,”’ written by a 
real burglar—a retired burglar, let us trust—who says 
that your expert burglar knows very well the kind of 
person who hides in the blanket, and also knows a 
slipper when he sees one. But he goes on to say that 
the kind of person a burglar cannot resist, the kind of 
person who makes the most hardened burglar creep 
away trembling and abashed, is the person who, hear- 
ing creakings and footsteps, calls out gently, very 
sweetly, very trustingly: ‘Is that you, Bill?” 

As I considered this confession of the ex-burglar, 
there flashed across my mind something which grew 
like Jack’s Beanstalk; something, I think, which the 
confidential burglar never thought of. It was this. 

There is in the person of each of us a burglar. 
This is how he works. One wakes in the morning and 
feels a grouch against the world. One sees a horrid 
task ahead of one, and one feels it cannot be faced. 
This is the burglar who steals our joy from the day. 
It is one’s worst, one’s most cowardly self, at work. 
One longs to hide once more in sleep. Then one pulls 
oneself together, and says to oneself: “Is that you, 
Bill?” And away steals the burglar. And up one 
leaps, ready to meet the day. 

Or one is suddenly aware of a chance to get away 
with something not quite decent. Something not 
really very bad, only a trifle less than one’s honest 
self. Nothing much, you understand. Only the 
smallest lie, the loss of some trinket of truth—really 
not much. One would hardly miss it. And then 
one suddenly sits up, and says to oneself: “Is that you, 
Bill?” And, ashamed, the burglar steals away. 

We all have our precious jewels—our valor, our 
honor, our loyalty to a friend, our promises to our- 
selves; and we all meet our burglar now and then. 

And I like to think that, through our conscience, 
God himself speaks to us, and asks: “Is that you, 
Bill—or Tom—or Miranda? Is that you—whatever 
your name is?” . 


Religious Education Department 
What Seek You? An Easter Play 


Characters 


Thomas, the gardener, a man of sixty. 

The Crusader, a European, in his late 
thirties. 

The Child, a boy of seven. 

Martha, a young married woman, about 
thirty-five. = 

Joel, a lad of fifteen. 
(All characters, except the Crusader, 
are Hebrews, residents of Jerusalem.) 


Time: The twelfth century. 
Place: A garden outside Jerusalem. 


Story of the Play 


A Crusader who has come to Jerusalem 
with his comrades in an effort to rescue 
the Holy Sepulcher from pagan hands, 
begins to question whether or not the men 
have found the real tomb in which Jesus 
was placed. He goes in search of another 
tomb which he learns is within an ancient 
garden on the other side of the city. There 
he meets Thomas, the gardener. Thomas 
is a man past middle life, calm, contented, 
friendly. He admits the presence of the 
tomb but declares it to be old, empty, 
valueless. But the Crusader is not to be 
so easily convinced. He insists on visiting 
the tomb, positive that it will be the right 
one and that he will be shown a sign when 
he stands before it. As he rests in the 
garden he is interested in the many who 
seek Thomas with their burdens and prob- 
lems—the Child, the Youth, the Woman 
in sorrow. He is amazed at Thomas’ 
sympathy and understanding and advice, 
and concludes that the tomb is blessing 
him with gifts above those that other men 
have. Eagerly he continues his quest, posi- 
tive that when he has seen that tomb he 
too will be richly blessed, both with 
abundant life here and eternal life here- 
after. But his investigation does not bring 
the hope he expected. He returns to the 
garden discouraged, still doubting. There 
in the quiet beauty of the place Thomas 
shows him that men are not blessed or 
changed by knowledge of an empty tomb 
but by knowing the Christ and his teach- 
ings. Gradually the Crusader accepts the 
‘truth and returns home on another Crusade 
—to seek the Christ, and to help others 
know him, and so gain eternal life. 


Scene: 
salem. 

The effect of a garden may be secured in 
either of two ways. First, by the use of 
flowers and plants brought for church deco- 
rations plus a few tall shrubs, or even a single 
cypress or cedar. Second, by use of card- 
board shapes of trees or plants against a blue 
or green curtain. The garden might well be 
arranged on different levels to suggest terraces 


An ancient garden outside Jeru- 


Mary Russell 


so familiar in Eastern gardens, for care 
should be used to have this garden quite un- 
like an American garden. One way would be 
to have flowering plants, in pots, as azalea, 
set inside cardboard strips to suggest stone 
slabs separating and raising the garden 
ground from the paths. Shrubs and plants 
may be placed across the rear of the platform 
or grouped in one spot according to the num- 
ber available. In every case a large central 
area should be kept clear for the action of 
the play. 

Properties are few. An old well stands near 
the back in the left section, a stone bench at 
the right toward the front, and a similar bench 
toward the rear at center. There is an exit 
right to the street, and one left into an older 
portion of the garden which is not visible to 
the audience. Where necessary, entrances 
and exits may be made from the floor level 
of the auditorium, suggesting a garden on a 
hillside. The aim of each church should be 
to devise as effective a setting as is possible 
with the space and materials at its disposal. 

Low appropriate music precedes the open- 
ing of the curtain. If there is no curtain 
the music introduces the play. Thomas 
enters after a few bars have been played. 
The music is continued while Thomas walks 
among the plants, stooping now and then to 
examine a freshly blossomed one, or to 
straighten one that is bent down. Thomas is 
a man about sixty with a beard, and hair of 
neck-length. His face is serene, yet thought- 
ful. He wears a one-piece garment of 
Hebrew fashion, preferably of purple, and 
reaching to the ankles. It is tied about the 
waist with a cord or narrow sash. It is not 
new, neither is it shabby or soiled, but one 
that has seen wear. In his hand Thomas 
has an Eastern rake made of reeds and pieces 
of wood. By fastening twigs to an American 
wooden rake and winding the handle with 
brown crepe paper a good imitation of one 
may be secured. Thomas moves and speaks 
in an unhurried manner. His words are 
calm, confident, forceful. 

After Thomas has been on the stage for a 
moment or two, long enough for the audience 
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to appreciate the setting and to have gained an 
idea of his character, the Crusader enters, 
and the music ceases. 

The Crusader is a man in his late thirties, 
dressed as a man of western Europe in the 
eleventh century, and wearing the cross of the 
Crusader. He is weary, ill, travel-stained. 
He glances quickly about the garden, then 
clasps hand to heart as though in pain. He 
reels, seems about to fall but recovers himself, 
and gasps his question to Thomas, who has 
turned at the Crusader’s entrance and has 
been gazing at him in mild surprise. 


Crusader. Is this... . the garden 
of Joseph? 
Thomas. This is the garden of Joseph, 


my master. Would you see him? 

Crusader. Not now. ’Tis his garden I 
seek. (Drops on bench downstage right.) 
I would find . . . . (Leans back on bench, 
hand to his head. Thomas drops rake and 
hurries to him.) 

Thomas. You are ill! 
him.) Hurt? 

Crusader. It is nothing. 
all right in a moment. 

Thomas. Do not try to speak. Rest 
and I will bring you water. (Goes to well, 
dips water with gourd and returns to Cru- 
sader.) Drink. This water will refresh 
you, for the well is deep and the water cold. 
(Crusader drinks.) 

Crusader. Thanks. I feel better al- 
ready. (Passes gourd to Thomas.) 

Thomas. You are a stranger in these 
parts. Have you come from far? 

Crusader. Froma great distance, from 
western Europe. 

Thomas. Europe? I know it not. 
Does it lie beyond Joppa, near to the sea? 


(Bending over 


I shall be 


Crusader. Far beyond Joppa and the 
sea. 
Thomas. Was your passage rough? 


Did you encounter storms? 

Crusader. I came not by vessel but on 
foot. Over mountains and valleys, across 
rivers and plains, through towns and desert 
have I come. By way of Germany, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Constantinople, Syria, and 
so at last to the Holy Land, even to this 
sacred city—Jerusalem. 

Thomas. You mean you walked all 
those weary miles? 

Crusader. Every step of the way. 

Thomas. Could you not procure pas- 
sage? Surely you are not a poor man? 

Crusader. ’Twas not for lack of 
money that I walked. But to gain forgive- 
ness of my sins, to win eternal peace. For 
such were promised all men who would 
make this crusade. 

Thomas. Who promised you that? 

Crusader. The church. Her leaders 
went about the countries, exhorting men to 
leave home, family, country, and journey 
to the Holy Land, to rescue Christ’s tomb 
from pagan hands, and give it unto Chris- 
tians. 

Thomas (peering more closely at him). 
Are you one of those men called Crusaders? 

Crusader (proudly). Iam. With thou- 
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sands of other men I journeyed here, seek- 
ing the tomb in which the Savior was laid. 

Thomas. Yet you speak our language, 
though somewhat different from our people. 

Crusader. Abel, the shoemaker in our 
town, taught me. When I was a boy there 
were Crusaders starting for the Holy Land 
and I would have come with them, but they 
said I was too young. It was then I found 
Abel. He told me of this country where 
he had lived as a boy, he taught me to 
speak your language. And now I am here! 
(In lower tone, touched with sadness.) Iam 
more fortunate than many of my com- 
rades, for hundreds who started with us 
never reached this land. They sickened 
and died, were slaughtered by enemies, or 
perished of thirst in the desert. 


Thomas. Poor men! Their sacrifice 
was in vain. 

Crusader. Yet they started. They 
were willing to make the crusade. Surely 


they will be rewarded for that! 

Thomas. Was it His command, that 
men seek-His tomb? 

Crusader (puzzled). His? 

Thomas. The Master’s. I remember 
some of his words . . . . that men should 
love one another, should seek the kingdom 
of God, should live as He showed them. 
But that they should seek a tomb! (Shakes 
head thoughtfully as though unable to un- 
derstand.) 

Crusader. ’Tis the church bade us 
come. But surely Christ will reward those 
who save His tomb from destruction, who 
rescue it from unbelievers. We who help 
in this great mission are promised for- 
giveness of our sins, peace and joy in this 
world, with life everlasting. (Makes sign 
of cross.) 

Thomas. But you have gotten off 
your way. The tomb you seek is yonder 
in Jerusalem, on the other side from here. 
How came you to be separated from your 
companions? 

Crusader. I left them after I had 
visited that place they call the holy sep- 
ulcher. I was there, though! I went 
through that church men have erected. I 
walked among the ruins of an older build- 
ing. I went down underneath and stood 
before that ancient rounded tomb, and 
my heart leaped with joy, for I thought I 
was beholding the very spot where our 
Lord’s body had been placed. (Pause.) 
But when I came again into the street. . 

I saw .... I saw things that caused me 
to wonder, to question whether or not that 
could be the true sepulcher. 

Thomas. What was it you saw? 

Crusader. As I have told you, great 
blessings with peace and joy were promised 
to us who came on this crusade. Yet many 
things have puzzled me. Ere we reached 
this place there was quarreling, even fight- 
ing among the men who marched together. 
That night when I came up from the tomb 
and stepped into the street I found our 
men fighting with the Arabs, pursuing 
them, killing them. Those very men who 
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an hour before had knelt in humble adora- 
tion before that tomb now lifted blood- 
stained hands against their fellowmen. 
Then I doubted. Surely there was some 


mistake. That could not be the holy sep- 
ulcher. 
Thomas. But did you not come to take . 


the tomb from the Mohammedans? Did 
you expect them to surrender it without a 
struggle? 

Crusader (shaking his head in puzzle- 
ment). I can’t understand it. Once it all 
seemed so right, a holy thing. But now 

. now Iam not sure. Yet if that is 
not the true tomb . .. . if men have not 
found the one in which our Lord was 
laid. 

Thomas. 
you saw. 

Crusader (drawing nearer Thomas.) But 
not all. Others there be who doubt, who 
claim that Joseph’s garden was on this 
side of the city. An old man, yonder in 
Jerusalem, told me that one Joseph owns 
an ancient garden here now. And that 
there is a tomb in it. 


Most men so name the one 


Thomas. You mean my master? 
Crusader. Thesame. There isa tomb 
within this garden? (Looks about.) 
Thomas. There is one yonder in the 
old garden. (Points offstage left.) 
Crusader (eager). Is it very old? 
Thomas. Old and broken. It has not 


been used for generations. No one knows 


who made it. 


Crusader. It may be His. (Rising.) 
Take me to it! For when I have seen it, I 
shall know. 

Thomas. How can you know? 


Crusader. I shall know when I have 
gazed upon it. There will be a sign. Is 
there not already one sign given? A 
Joseph owns this garden, even as another 
Joseph owned that ancient garden. There 
will be a sign, a miracle perhaps. (Face 
lights up with joy, voice rises in exultation.) 
Oh, what joy will be mine to look on that 
tomb! What peace will fill my soul! And 
what fame will come to me when the world 
learns that I... . J found the real holy 
sepulcher, and saved it for Christianity! 
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exhausted.) 
Thomas. There, now you have tired 


yourself again! You are weak from your 
long journey, and the excitement. Rest 
awhile here in the garden. It is quiet and 
the flowers will cheer you with their color 
and perfume. You will soon feel better. 

Crusader (struggling to rise). But I 
must be up and on. I must find that tomb 
before another shall discover it. I... , 
(Drops back on bench.) You are right; Iam 
weary, and ill besides. I will rest awhile, 
for I would not faint when I near the tomb. 
(Relaxes on bench, facing upstage.) I can 
watch from here and see if another comes 
this way. 

(Thomas picks up rake and starts across 
garden, but stops as Child comes running 
in from left, his hands held together.) 


Child. Oh, look, Thomas, a little baby 
bird! (Holds up hands to Thomas.) 

Thomas (placing own hands over Child’s 
and looking down at them.) Why, so it is! 
Where did you find it? - 

Child. On the ground, under the big fig 
tree. It must have fallen from the nest. 

Thomas. So it did! Perhaps it tried to 
follow the mother bird and fell. Poor little 
thing, trying too early to use its wings! 

Child. I picked it up and brought it 
here so nothing would catch it or hurt it. 

Thomas (hand on Child’s shoulder). Of 
course you wouldn’t want any harm to 
come to this little sparrow! 

‘Child. Ohno, Thomas! That’s why I 
picked up the bird. 

Thomas. Yes, yes, I know. (Brief 
pause after which Thomas speaks slowly as 
if thinking aloud.) How worried the 
mother bird will be when she returns and 
finds her little one gone! Poor mother 
bird, I wonder what she will do! 

Child. She’ll look around for it, and 
call it. 

Thomas. So she will. Do you think 
she will fly here and look in your hands for 
the bird? 

(Crusader unnoticed by others raises him- 
self on elbow and listens.) 

Child (looking quickly at Thomas, who is 
gently stroking bird). Oh, no, she won’t 
do that! The tree is out there in the old 
garden. (Points offstage left.) She’ll look 
there for the bird. She would be afraid to . 
come close to me, even if she knew I had 
the bird. 

Thomas. Um... . yes, birds are shy.. 
(Stoops and begins slowly to pull up weeds.) 
Poor lost baby bird! Poor anxious mother 
bird, unable to find her little one! 

Child (after brief pause while he seems 
to be thinking). Thomas, do you think we 
could put the bird back in the nest, or 
where the mother bird could find it? 

Thomas (straightening up and smiling 
at Child). Well, now I believe we could, 
you and I together. If I held you up close 
to the tree, do you think you could reach 
the nest, or place the little bird on a branch 
near it? ' 

Child. OfcourseI can! And I’d watch 
that no harm came to it. I’d keep just as 
still as still can be, so not to frighten the 
mother bird. 

Thomas. Now that will help! 

Child. The mother bird will know how 
to help the baby bird, won’t she, even if we 
can’t reach the nest? 

Thomas. She'll know. Other birds 
have fallen out of nests before now. She'll 
teach it to fly, and watch that no harm 
comes to it. The father bird will help her. 

Child. Let’s go right now and put it 


‘back before the mother bird comes and 


finds it gone! (Takes step toward exit.) 
Thomas. Yes, this is the right mo- 
ment. ‘We'll go now. 
(The Child runs offstage left, with Thomas 
following more slowly. The Crusader, now 
sitting up and leaning forward, watches them 


from sight, a slow understanding smile 
breaking over his face. He remains in that 
position for a few seconds, his facial ex- 
pressions revealing his thoughts—he has dis- 
covered a secret and is well pleased. Then he 
rises, cautiously crosses the stage and peers 
off left, then turns and begins to look fur- 
tively among the plants and shrubs as though 
seeking for some hidden thing. Not finding 
anything he goes to well and is drinking when 
Thomas enters, left.) ~ 
Thomas. Feeling better, friend? 


Crusader. Much. I can goon my way 
now. 
Thomas. I thought a little time spent 


in my garden would refresh you. The 
water too. That has helped. 

Crusader. There is more than water 
and flowers here. 

Thomas (looking about, his face and 
manner expressing delight in what he sees). 
Yea, much more. There is beauty. Water 
for the thirsty, flowers for the sick, beauty 
for everyone. 

Crusader. 
sepulcher? 

Thomas. It is not worth remembering. 
’Tis old and broken. I have planted vines 
over it and flowers about it, to hide its 


Are you not forgetting the 


ugliness. 

Crusader. Perhaps you have not 
wished others to see it. 

Thomas. That is so, I would hide it 
from their eyes. 

Crusader. But I shall see it! I will 
know its secret. 

Thomas. There is no secret. 


Crusader. Then why keep others from 
seeing that tomb? 

Thomas. Why should they look on it 
when there is so much beauty for them to 
enjoy? Why consider that abode of the 
dead when life is all about them? 

Crusader (looking searchingly at Thom- 
as). Hither you are very wise, old gar- 
dener, or you are exceeding foolish. Don’t 
you realize how the tomb has blessed you? 
Its very presence here helps you. It has 
made you different from others. 

Thomas. ’Tis not the tomb, for I have 
not been near it for months, except to trim 
the vines. 

(Martha enters upstage left. She is an 
attractive woman of about thirty-five, though 
her face is sad. She is dressed in typical 
Palestinian style, a water jar on her shoulder. 
Thomas sees her and goes to meet her. The 
Crusader relaxes on bench, watches unnoticed 
by Martha, forgotten by Thomas.) 

Thomas. So you have come at last, 
Martha! I wondered what was keeping 
you, for it is your custom to come early for 
water. ; 

Martha. I could not leave Enos. All 
night he burned with fever, and the pain in 
his head nearly drove him mad. But now 
he sleeps. (Takes jar from shoulder.) 

Thomas. ’Twas as I feared. (Reaches 
_forjar.) Let me fill the jar while you rest a 
moment. (Indicates bench near center.) 

Sit here, close to the flowers. 


Martha (sitting down). You are always 
kind, Thomas, always thinking of others. 
Thomas. We should all be kind to you, 
Martha, for you carry a heavy load these 


days. But forget your care now and en- 
joy the flowers. (Goes to well.) 
Martha. They are beautiful. They 


seem more lovely than ever this spring. 
Flowers grow for you as for no other per- 
son. (The Crusader, who has been idly listen- 
ing and watching, now appears more in- 
terested, but does not betray his presence to 
Martha.) 

Thomas (returning with jar). I’m sorry 
your husband is bad again. He has been 
ill so long. 

Martha. Ten long months, yet he 
never complains. But I know, when he 
inquires about the other merchants, that he 
is longing to be at his business again. He 
is so brave and patient. 

Thomas. ’Tis your own sweet spirit 
gives him strength. 

Martha. Often these days my spirit 
falters. I become weak, and afraid. I see 
Enos fastened to that bed of pain. And I 
know he grows weaker. I can’t escape the 
truth. If he should .... (Turns head 
aside, her hand to her face.) 

Thomas. Why think of the future, 
Martha? Is there not enough in the pres- 
ent to claim your attention? (When she 
does not answer he goes on.) Have you not 
always found strength for your burdens, 
even the heavy ones? (Begins to pick 
flowers slowly.) Can you not have faith for 
the future? 

Martha (facing Thomas). 
you shame me! 

Thomas. I meant not to do that. I 
was but trying to ease your burden, to 
drive away your fear, to help you look in 
another direction. (Still picking flowers.) 

Martha. You have done that. (Rises.) 
You and your beautiful garden have helped 
me again. Day after day I come here 
weary, and leave rested. I come dis- 
couraged, and go away confident. Now I 
can return to Enos with a smile on my lips 
and cheer in my voice. (Glances at garden.) 
Your garden does help me, especially now 
when the flowers are in bloom. 

Thomas. It is a fair garden. The 
flowers are so full of life now that it is 
spring, that they have to burst into beauty. 
(Gives her the flowers he has picked.) Take 
these with you. They will brighten the 
room for Enos. , 

Martha (taking flowers). Thanks, 
Thomas. They will cheer us both. (She 
smiles at him, then goes slowly toward exit, 
and offstage. Thomas and Crusader watch 
her from sight. When she has gone Thomas 
picks up rake as though to go on with his 
work, but the Crusader interrupts.) 

Crusader (rising and coming quickly to 
Thomas). NowIcan goon. My strength 
has returned. (Jn more solemn tone.) 
Tell me, where lies the tomb? 

Thomas. The tomb? Are you still 
determined to see it? 


Oh, Thomas, 


Crusader. Yes, yes, do not delay me! 
I must see it. Iamsure this time. Have I 
not seen its power working? Show me the 
way, for I would have its blessing. 

Thomas (pointing offstage left). ’Tis 
but a few steps yonder. Take the path by 
the olive trees, and you will come to it. 

Crusader. I shall find it! I could not 
fail now. And when I have seen it, it will 
do for me what it has done for you. It will 
give me the peace I have craved, the vision 
I have sought, the joy I have missed. I 
shall know contentment at last, and be as- 
sured of eternity. (He strides offstage left, 
his face radiant, his chest up, his step firm. 
He is every inch the Crusader.) 

Thomas (shaking his head sorrowfully 
when Crusader has gone). Another disap- 
pointment for him. 

(Joel, a youth of fifteen, enters. He is 
eager, full of life, and attractively dressed in 
white tunic to knees, with short bright-col- 
ored mantle. He wears no headdress. His 
face is turned offstage, watching the Crusader, 
whom he has met.) 


Joel. Who is that? A stranger by his 
dress. 

Thomas. A Crusader seeking the Holy 
Sepulcher. 


Joel (advancing toward Thomas). What, 
another? Will they never cease coming? 
But what does that one here? ’Tis in the 
city he should be, at the church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. 

Thomas. He has been there. But he 
doubts if it can be the true sepulcher. 

Joel. Wise man. How could any one 
know after all these centuries? Jerusalem 
has been destroyed and rebuilt, the lines 
of the city changed, old sites destroyed. 

Thomas. He thinks the true tomb may 
be yonder in this garden. 

Joel. So that’s why he is here! Well, 
let-him think so if it gives him joy. What 
does it matter? One spot is as good as 
another, if one must have a tomb. But 
I’ve got other things to talk of, Thomas. 
(Goes to bench center, his face serious.) 

Thomas. What is it today, Joel? 

Joel. The ships set out to sea again 
next week. (Pulls a spear of grass.) 
James is going with them, and I would go 
too. 


Thomas (leaning on rake). So James 
is going? 
Joel. Yes, his father says he may go, 


but my father won’t give his consent. 
But I’m going, Thomas! I want to see 
something of the world. 

Thomas (leaning on rake). There is 
much to see. I remember when I wanted 
to go. 

Joel (surprised). 
you want to go? 

Thomas. Oh, yes! I thought I couldn’t 
live unless I could sail on one of those big 
ships that put out from Joppa. I was 
willing to do anything to pay my way. 

Joel. Did you go? 

Thomas. No, they wouldn’t take me, 
couldn’t use a boy my size. But I’d made 
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You, Thomas? Did 


up my mind to see the world, so I went 
with the shepherds into the hills. I went 
up into the north country, that meant 
going places I’d never seen. But I didn’t 
get to sea. I stayed in the hills until 
Joseph, my master, brought me here and 
put me into his garden. If I hadn’t been 
so impatient to be at men’s work I could 
have had more time at school, for my 
father was paying a master to teach me, 
the way yours does. There are things 
about people, and places, and what men 
think, that I shall never know now. 

Joel. Why, Thomas, I didn’t know you 
wanted to know things like those! I 
thought you were content with your gar- 
den. 

Thomas. I do like the garden, but 
sometimes I get to thinking about what 
I’ve missed. You know, a man can always 
learn a trade or a profession, or go to the 
hills . . . . or sea, but he can’t go back 
into the schoolroom and sit on a bench 
with children, not after you are grown. 

Joel. But Thomas.... 

Thomas (interrupting). It was just that 
I was in too great a hurry to be a man. 
(Turns to work. There is a moment of si- 
lence while Joel watches Thomas. When 
Thomas speaks, his tone is casual, inter- 
ested in the boy’s problem.) Now, about 
this sea trip of yours, Joel? 

Joel. Oh, that! It will have to wait. 
There will be ships next year, and the one 
after that. 

Thomas. So there will. And this year? 

Joel. I shall go back to school as my 
father planned. I suppose I should be glad 
that he is willing to pay for me to go, not 
all the boys can go. It’s tiresome listening 
to that old man talk, but I’ll go again. 
(Looks suddenly at Thomas, and begins to 
grin.) You know that, Thomas! You 
knew it all the time! I don’t know why, 
but things look different when I talk them 
over with you, Thomas. Now my father 
was terribly angry because I teased to go 
to sea, and my mother wept. But I was 
going anyway. But you... . you say 
nothing against my going, yet I know that 
I shan’t go, that winter will find me here 
in school, even though I don’t like it. 

Thomas. You're a sensible lad, Joel. 
That’s why you’ve changed your mind. 
You know it will be better for you to stay 
home this year. And there’s always the 
future. 

Joel (eager again). I shall travel some 
day, all over the world, see strange coun- 
tries and the people in them. Oh, there is 
so much I want to see and do! I wish I 
could live forever! 

Thomas. And so you will. 

Joel. But I mean here, in this world. 

Thomas. What does it matter where 
we live? Think of that Crusader. He 
lives in a land we’ve never seen, and we 
live in a country he had never visited un- 
til this week. Yet we were all living. It 
doesn’t matter so much where we live as 
how we live. 
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Joel. You mean we should live the 
best we can wherever we are. 

Thomas. Shouldn’t we be growing 
stronger and wiser year after year? Should 
not we try to make ourselves and the world 
better? Look at my garden. Aren’t the 
plants prettier than they were three months 
ago? And these shrubs. See how much 
taller they are than they were last year. 
Spring should never find us where summer 
left us. We should be on a higher level, 
risen into new life, with fresh ideas and 
ambitions. 

Joel. I do think of things lately that I 
never thought of before. There are so 
many things I want to know about, so 
many questions I want to ask. 

Thomas. See, your mind is growing, 
even as your body has! Keep on thinking, 
wondering, asking questions. That’s the 
way to gain knowledge, to understand 
yourself and others, to become tolerant of 
those who do not think as you do. 

Joel. But that is only for this world. 
I want to know about the other, where we 
go when we leave this life. 

Thomas (thoughtfully). I suppose every 
person who has been born into this world 
has asked that question, has wanted to 
know what lies beyond. But no one has 
found the answer. 

Joel. We talked about it in class last 
week, but some of us didn’t think as the 
teacher did. 

Thomas. There are many ideas. Each 
person must take the one he likes best. 
But this we do know—we have now. We 
have this present. What are we doing 
with it? Do we live it as well as we could? 

Joel. Not always. Lots of times we 
do things we know we shouldn’t. 

Thomas. Yes, we all do that. Then 
why should we spend time wondering 
about another life when we haven’t learned 
how to live this one well? 

Joel. We could do both. 

Thomas. So we could. Now you're 
young with most of your life ahead of you. 
Your task is to be preparing for those 
years, to make yourself into the best person 
you are capable of being. Get all the 
knowledge you can now. 

Joel. I could be learning about those 
countries I’m going to visit some day, 
then they wouldn’t seem so strange when 
I landed in them. It would make the time 
of waiting easier too. Oh, Thomas, I get 
so tired of going up to the teacher’s house 
every day and learning the things he tells 
us. We have to repeat long passages from 
the law, learn about the history of our 
people, and do problems in mathematics. 
Now if he would tell us more about the 
world of today I’d like it lots better—and 
talk about things I want to know. 

Thomas. Perhaps he will if he knows 
you want him to. 

Joel. I’m going to ask him. (Starts 
toward exit, then stops.) I think I’ll go home 
first and tell my father that I’m not going 
on the ship. 


‘ the Crusader at exit. 


Thomas (with approval). It is by such 
decisions and acts that you grow, Joel. 

Joel. I like to talk with you, Thomas. 
You make me think. f 

Thomas. Well, now I’m glad. I like 
to think too. Sometimes I get to thinking 
as I work here in my garden. You wouldn’t 
believe that flowers could make a person 
think, but they do. 

(Slight sound offstage left, Joel turns to 
look in that direction.) — 

Joel. Your Crusader is returning. I'll 
be off. _ 

(Goes offstage left, whistling. He meets 
The Crusader looks 
searchingly at Joel, then goes downstage 
toward bench. He seems more weary and 
dejected than before.) 

Thomas (approaching him). You found 
the tomb? 

Crusader. Yes, I found it. But noth- 
ing happened. No sign, no miracle. Iam 
still weary, ill, filled with doubt. 


Thomas. I would have spared you if 
I could. 
Crusader. But I was sure I was right. 


It seemed reasonable that the sepulcher 
should be on this side of the city. And 
then I saw you! Nowhere had I seen such 
kindness. You had time to bother with 
the little child and his bird, to comfort the 
woman in her sorrow, to help me, a stranger. 
And the youth! I met him coming here 
and his face was sullen and angry, but now 
when he left you he was whistling and there 
was a smile in his eyes. And I knew these 
were not chance meetings, but your habit. 
I could tell by the words of your visitors. 
You have something few others have. 
And I thought it was because you lived 
near the tomb. 


Thomas. The tomb means nothing to 
me. 
Crusader. I thought it did. You had 


seen it, and knew of its presence. That I 
thought had made you kind, calm, content. 

Thomas. Iam what I am not because 
I have seen the tomb, but because I have 
seen Him, the Master. 

Crusader (amazed). Seen Him? What 
do you mean? ’Tis nine hundred years and 
more since He was in Jerusalem. 

Thomas. I have seen Him in his dis- 
ciples. 

Crusader (still puzzled). 
lived centuries ago. 

Thomas. I mean his later disciples, 
his followers who are living today. They 
who know the Master show Him to their 
friends. I have seen Him often. 

Crusader. But do you not treasure 
that tomb? It might be His. 

Thomas. What power has an empty 
tomb? Why seek it? Better to seek Him 
and his truth. tg 

Crusader. Yet the church bids us seek 
his tomb. Even now in my home country 
people are thinking of his tomb. For it is 
Eastertime. People crowd the cathedrals, 
decorate altars with flowers and candles, 
listen to joyful music, hear priests and 


But. they too 


bishops tell of the empty tomb, the risen 
Christ, resurrection of the dead, and life 
after death. 

Thomas. But unless he lives in those 
who listen they have no resurrection. He 
is the truth, the way, the life. In Him we 
live, for in his teachings and example we 
find a pattern for our own living, and so 
become like him—loving, understanding, 
ready for service. 

Crusader. Then we should live as He 
did? 

Thomas. If you would have the things 
you seek—forgiveness of your sins, con- 
tentment of soul, life hereafter. 

Crusader. Those are the things I 
covet. *T'was to attain them that I joined 
the Crusade. 

Thomas. Why covet what you may 
have? When you are truly sorry for your 
sins, they are forgiven you; if you would find 
joy and contentment of soul, serve your 
fellowmen; if you would have everlasting 
life, make this present one such as shall 
endure. 

Crusader. You think this life goes on 
—into eternity? 

Thomas. Why not? Is not now eter- 
nity for those who lived long ago? For 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, our fathers? Are 
they not still living by their deeds and 
records? And will they not continue to? 

Crusader. While Time lasts. 

Thomas. Time? This that men call 
Time is but a piece of Eternity, the part 
that we know now. 

Crusader. But that other part, that 
which lies beyond Death? 

Thomas. It is hidden from our sight. 
We may not know it yet. Perhaps it is 
better so. If we knew, we might think too 
much about it and so neglect work we 
should be doing. But of this I think we 
may be certain—nothing is ever lost. 
What we gain here, we keep. Eternity is 
what we make it. 

Crusader. I sought to buy eternal life, 
but you tell me I must work for it. I came 
seeking a tomb, but you have shown me the 
Master. He lives in you. (Rises.) I 
must go. There is much for me to do and 
learn and tell. 

Thomas. NowIsee the Master in you! 

Crusader (startled). In me? 

Thomas. In you. For are you not 
already risen above that self that was 
proud to seek an empty tomb? 

Crusader. Foolish man that I was! 
But now I return to seek men, to show 
them the Master and His way of life, to 
find peace, joy, contentment. 

Thomas. So shall you gain eternal life! 


(The Crusader bows his head for an in- 
-stant, then, with a salute to Thomas, leaves 
stage right. He is not weary now, or over- 
emotionalized, but calm, confident, resolute, 
setting forth on quite a different crusade. 
Thomas watches him from sight, then returns 
to his work. Soft music begins when 
Thomas starts to work and continues until 
curtain is lowered.) 


The Christian Register is to Have 


An Advisory Board 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held its midwinter 
meeting on Wednesday, January 10, at 25 
Beacon Street, with departmental com- 
mittees holding their sessions on the pre- 
ceding day. Members of the board at- 
tended the chapel service in Eliot Hall at 
9 o’clock, conducted by Dr. Eliot, and the 
meeting convened in the directors’ room 
at 9.30, presided over by the chairman, 
Charles O. Richardson. 

The most important item of business on 
the agenda was the report of Seth T. Gano, 
chairman of the special Board Committee 
on Refugee Relief, presenting a joint recom- 
mendation from his committee and the 
Commission for Relief in Czechoslovakia 
authorizing Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter 
to proceed at once to Europe to investi- 
gate and report opportunities for service 
by Unitarians in the field of refugee relief, 
the expenses of such a survey to be borne 
by the Joint Commission for Relief in 
Czechoslovakia. After thorough discus- 
sion and careful consideration of all details, 
the board voted to approve the recom- 
mendation, and to authorize Dr. and Mrs. 
Dexter’s departure at the earliest possible 
date. 

Upon recommendation by the president, 
it was voted to invite members of the 
Commission on Planning and Review to 
attend meetings of the board of directors 
if and when convenient. The president 
explained to the board the suggested plan 
of Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to use the 1940 Lenten Manual 
in the conduct of midweek services in all 
Unitarian churches in the coming Lenten 
season, and the favorable response already 
received from many ministers. 

Letters of greeting were read by the 
secretary, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, from the 
Patriarch of the Czechoslovak Church in 
Prague; the secretary of the Sadharan 
‘Brahmo-Samaj in India; the Supreme 
Bishop of the Philippines; the Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal Christianity 


and Religious Freedom; the General As- , 


sembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, and the Universalist General 
Convention. 

The report of the treasurer for the first 
seven months of the year was read and re- 
ceived. Parker E. Marean emphasized the 
necessity of increased contributions from 
all churches in order to meet expenditures 
of this year’s budget. 

Rev. George A. Mark of Franklin, N. H., 
chairman of the Board Committee on 
Education, read a preliminary report which 
was received by the board and directed to 
be sent to all Unitarian educational 
agencies. 

Upon recommendation of the nominating 
committee, it was voted to elect B: Grant 
Taylor of Berkeley, Calif., as regional vice- 


president for the Pacific Coast, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Dr. 
Lionel H. Duschak. Also upon recom- 
mendation by this committee, it was voted 
to introduce an amendment to the bylaws 
at the next annual meeting to provide for 
a regional vice-president from the South- 
western states. 

A report for the department of the min- 
istry was given by Rev. DuBois LeFevre, 
for the department of Unitarian extension 
and church maintenance by Miss Sara 
Comins, for the department of foreign re- 
lations by Dr. Emmet Fayen, and for the 
division of promotion and publications by 
Frederic H. Fay and Dr. Everett M. 
Baker. On recommendation of the com- 
mittee on publications, the following vote 
was passed: 

Voted: that the Association establish 
within the division of promotion and pub- 
lications an advisory board for The Chris- 
tian Register, to consist of five members 
chosen annually by the board of directors, 
one member being appointed from nomina- 
tions made by each of the following: the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, the General 
Alliance, the Unitarian Ministerial Union, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
the board of directors of the Association; 
this advisory board to be associated with 
the editor of The Christian Register te 
counsel in the conduct of the paper. 

Dr. Baker outlined the development of 
the Unitarian radio program. His report 
was received with enthusiasm. 

In reporting for the department of social 
relations, Alfred F. Whitman called at- 
tention to the School for Democracy in 
New England, to be held at Tufts College 
March 24 to 27, under joint auspices of the 
Congregational Council for Social Action 
and our department of social relations, in 
the plans for which Dr. Dexter has been 
participating to a large degree. 

The department of social relations also 
reported a recommendation to establish a 
registry for Unitarians who, for reasons of 
conscience, are opposed to military service. 
After prolonged discussion and a tie vote, 
the motion was tabled. | 

Percy W. Gardner outlined the present 
situation with regard to Hackley School, 
and also reported the recommendations 
of the finance committee for a loan to assist 
the new building program of the Com- 
munity Church in New York. 

Luncheon was served in Channing Hall 
for members of the board, officers, and 
other guests, and the meeting recon- 
vened in the afternoon. In addition to 
twenty-six members of the board, all re- 
gional directors and representatives with 
the exception of Dr. Caldecott and Dr. 
Patterson attended either the board meet- 
ing or the departmental committee meet- 
ings. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


Contemporary 
—and Timeless 


Address to the Living; The Lenten 
Manual for 1940, by Herbert Hitchen. 
The Beacon Press. Ten cents. 


The Lenten Manual which we referred to 
last week from the point of view of its in- 
tended use—devotional reading and use in 
special weekday services during Lent—is 
more than an aid to devotion during a 
specific season. It is a book which the 
really appreciative reader will not be con- 
tent to give away, put away or lose after 
the forty days are over, nor will he be 
content to see it get dogeared from con- 
stant use. No, the really appreciative 
reader will bring the volume to the Beacon 
Press or to some other place and order it 
bound. For “Address to the Living” is a 
small but very good anthology of the sort 
of poetry which stays in the mind, which, 
if one’s memory is not good enough to re- 
tain it, comes back in fragments, and 
teases one into looking it up in its fullness 
again. The habit of carrying with one 
some small book to be pulled out at odd 
moments when late appointees or trains 
or unduly early arrivals at railway stations 
hold one up, is a good one. ‘‘Address to 
the Living”’ is an ideal instrument for the 
building up of this habit which at once 
protects one from boredom in uncharted 
moments and adds to one’s spiritual wealth. 

Mr. Hitchen is, however, more than an 
anthologist; he is a critic of deep insight. 
He knows the function of poetry in the 
spiritual life and he knows the poets of to- 
day. Indeed it is from one of them that 
he takes his title, originally the title of a 
poem, quoted as the first offering in this 
book and expressing, beautifully, the spirit 
in which the book is gathered: 


“Now give heart’s onward habit brave 
intent: 

Hammer the golden day until it lies 

A glimmering plate to heap with memory; 

Salute the arriving moment with your 
CVESS oe. 


What, in fact, do we do with our days? 
Both individually and socially we have not 
done much with them, we have not lived to 
capacity, and during the first week of Lent 
the compiler asks us to face that fact, to 
examine it and to alter it. The fact and 
its implications are driven home through 
poems by Wilson MacDonald, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Clifford Bax (‘Turn back, 
O Man, forswear thy foolish ways. . .’’) 
and by Archibald MacLeish: 


“The people of the earth go down, 
Each with his wealth of dream, 
To barter in the market town 
A star for a torch’s gleam; 
To barter hope for certitude, 
And mysteries of love 
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For passion’s little interlude; 
And joy for the laugh thereof... .” 


' The Second Week’s selections remind us 
of “Our Goodly Heritage’”—summed up, 
as it were, in Emerson’s j 


“T am the owner of the sphere. . . 


” 


but made concrete through the emphasis 
of John Hall Wheelock on ‘Our Earth 
Heritage’’: 
“The serene and humble mold 

Does in herself all selves enfold. . .” 


Through the emphasis of Katharine Lee 

Bates on “Our Heritage of Earth’s De- 

light’’: 

‘Because the years are few, I must be glad; 
Because the silence isso near, Ising .. .” 


Through that of George Dillon on ‘‘Our 


Heritage of Intelligence’”’ in his sonnet be- 


ginning: 
‘Remember, though the telescope extend 
Few manifestoes Time may not efface. . 


9 


and ending: 
“In the first gathering of the ultimate frost 
Remember this, and let the world be 
lost.” 


And through that of Amos Wilder on “Our 
Heritage of Beauty”’: 
“We live forever who one moment live 
In Beauty’s seizure; we may not go 
free. . .” 


After these more or less well-known 
names of poets almost the next name to 
greet us is that of Rosalie Dunlap Hickler 
whose poem beginning: 

“There are no answers, yet some men have 
known 
Of incommunicable certainties .. . 


” 


is here quoted from her first volume, 
“Lower than the Angels,’ a book pub- 
lished about four years ago by Willett, 
Clark and Co. of Chicago, to meet the 
acclaim of the critical but not the favor of 
a large public. I do not know if the book 
is still obtainable, but every lover of fine 


poetry—some of it “religious’’ in the nar- 
rower sense and all of it good—ought to 
have it. Mr. Hitchen’s inclusion of Mrs. 
Hickler’s work shows that as a critic of 
poetry he is alert for the new voices as 
well as cognizant of the old. ? 

The third and succeeding weeks of Lent 
deal respectively with “The Inner and 
Essential Me,” “‘Sanctuaries,”’ ““Transmut- 
ing Curses into Blessings,” the ‘‘Tower 
Beyond Tragedy,’ and (for Holy Week) 
“Life Triumphant.” 

Lads 


Hunan as Well 


as Pedagogical 


A Goodly Fellowship, by Mary Ellen 
Chase. (Macmillan.) $2.50. 


Those who have enjoyed “‘Mary Peters,” 
“Silas Crockett,’’ “(Dawn in Lyonesse,”’ 
and other of Mary Ellen Chase’s inimit- 
able books, will welcome her latest volume. 
Delightful as “A Goodly Heritage,” her 
latest, ““A Goodly Fellowship,” will hold 
all who have, or may have, an interest in 
teaching. The young girl from Maine, 
seeking her fortune by teaching in the 
Middle West, is a person in her own right. 

Of the twelve delightful chapters, the 
one that will most appeal to many readers 
is “The Hillside Home School,” in which 
Miss Chase charmingly portrays the school 
conducted by the sisters of Jenkin Lloyd- 
Jones. Their father, Richard Lloyd-Jones, 
who had come to America from Wales in 
1844, settled near Spring Green, Wisconsin, 
and divided his land among his four sons. 
The sisters in 1887 gave up responsible 
teaching positions to open a school in 
which the nieces and nephews cou'd be 
trained, and it is this Home School, with 
its beautiful background of family life and 
love of Nature, to which the young teacher 
is sent. The concluding chapter, “Smith 
College,” is a tribute to the retiring presi- 
dent, William Allan Neilson, to whom the 
book is dedicated. 

Laura Bell Everett. 


News Notes from the 


Within three days recently the following 
things happened at the office of the Western 
Conference. A letter came from a man in 
a neighboring state, an actor, seeking help 
toward the ministry as a profession to ful- 
fill a hope of twenty years; a physician 
with theological training dropped. in at 
the request. of a prominent Unitarian lay- 
man to talk about candidating in-a Uni- 
tarian pulpit; a minister from another 
fellowship who has tried in vain for more 
than a year wrote that he had received a 
call from a good church of his own com- 
munion but that even now, if there was a 
church for him with us, he would not ac- 
cept that call; a minister in one of our 


Middle West 


larger churches came in to urge us to con- 
sider a young minister of his city of 
another communion who wished to find a 
church among us, and a letter came from 
another of our ministers in a large city of 
the Middle West suggesting the availa- 
bility of a layman of his church, formerly in 
another but closely allied denomination, 
who had back of him several years of suc- 
cessful ministerial work. All in three days! 


Each eer members of the choir of the 


‘Toledo church have been bringing to re- 


hearsal biographical sketches of the com- 
posers of both words and music of the an- 
thems which are to be sung each Sunday, 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Want to Peep Over 
a Censor’s Shoulder ? 


To the Editor: 

Those who are interested in the study of 
war propaganda will do well to read “‘Prop- 
aganda in the Next War’ by Rogerson, a 
book appearing last year in England which 
has been suppressed, with only a few copies 
available in this country and none what- 
ever, I understand, in Great Britain. 
Fortunately, Senator Nye recently wrote 
into the Congressional Record the most 
significant chapter out of the book, 
“Enemies, Neutrals and Allies,’ the chap- 
ter in which the British propagandists 
tell us exactly how they got us into the 
last war and how they expect to get us in 
again. I shall be glad: to send a copy of 
this gratis, under Senator Nye’s frank, to 
any of your subscribers on request. 

I have, also, a limited number of Dr. 
Fosdick’s sermon “The Unknown. Sol- 
dier,”’ ‘“Breaking the Vicious Circle’ and 
“The Christian Church’s Message to 
America Today,’ which I shall be glad to 
send. 

Congressman Angell of Oregon is placing 
Dr. Fosdick’s sermon, “Putting Christ 
into Uniform,’ into the Congressional 
Record, and, if interest justifies, these will 
also be available. 

J.J. Handsaker. 


612 Stock Exchnage Building, 
Portland, Ore. 


I. O.K. Let’s Go 
2. We Never Scoop 


To the Editor: 

The letter of O. A. Hammand of Des 
Moines, Ia., published in this week’s 
Register, contains a suggestion as signif- 
icant as any I have read in a long time. If 
liberals do indeed have a point of view that 
is unique and their own, it must be recog- 
nizable wherever it is encountered. It 
should appear not merely in books of 
theology, and economics, but also in poli- 
tics, biography and poetry. 

Mr. Hammand has shown us the way. 
We may not agree with a single item on his 
list, but it seems to me we could undertake 
no more significant task than the choosing 
of a bibliography for religious liberalism. 
Could you not plan to compile such a list, 
through contributors to The Register? 

_ For example, you might begin by asking 
some leading Unitarian, clerical or lay, to 
compile a similar list, with or without ref- 
erence to the one Mr. Hammand has al- 
ready submitted. You might then invite 
criticism or the bibliography suggested by 
anyone who cared to discuss any of the 
books. In other words, a series of articles 
appearing in each issue of The Register 


through the winter discussing what liter- 
ature ought to go into such a list would be 
most enlightening, and should make ex- 
cellent reading. The details incident to 
the conducting of such a forum we can 
leave to you. But I hope you will consider 
seriously undertaking such a project. I 
think people would read the articles, par- 
ticularly if they were placed in juxtaposi- 
tion to one another, and the result would 
be of lasting usefulness. 

Congratulations upon your coming out 
with a biography of Mr. Gannett on the 
day he announced his candidacy for the 
presidency. Is it a scoop or coincidence? 


Duncan Howlett. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


(1. A good idea and we shall get busy on 
it right away—as we hope our readers will. 
2. Last paragraph spoils unity of our cor- 
respondent’s letter and makes us feel un- 
comfortable. We had not noticed that 
Mr. Gannett’s hat was in the ring. —Ed.) 


What We Can 
Do to Help 


To the Editor: 

Under the social relations department of 
The Christian Register (December 28) reso- 
lutions of the General Conference were 
printed, looking to the plight of the unem- 
ployed and kindred problems. It has been 
found that many of our women who are 
keenly interested in such questions are per- 
plexed to know what they, if not strong, 
can do to help, besides reading suggestive 
articles.. Some of them have been glad to 
know of the Street Manual Training School. 
Others may welcome the name and address 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation (131 East 23rd Street, New 
York), organized 1906. Motto: Public 
Action for the General Welfare. Through 
its organized power it can multiply one 
pair of hands a thousand times, and has 
done the very same remedial work which 
our women long to do. I recommend it to 
our Alliances. 

Back of that is an even greater power 
which needs every ounce of influence we 
women, 20,000 of us, can bring to bear. 
The Christian Century (January 3) quotes 
the whole of an article by Fortune (January) 
which exhibits forcibly this need. It states: 
“Therefore it may be safely predicted that 
if these matters are left in the hands of the 
laity, to be solved on basically materialis- 
tie grounds, a gradual devolution will set 
in, and civilization . . . will seem to re- 


cede. Without spiritual leadership the 
maladjustments . . . must inevitably in- 
crease.” 
Catherine W. Faucon. 
Milton, Mass. 


Not Crazy, Just 
an Instrumentalist 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Mason writes that he sees no dif- 
ference between organic and inorganic. 
When Mr. Mason finds a concrete side- 
walk that can divide and reproduce itself 
after the manner of cellular matter I will 
admit there is something to his argument. 
I am particularly eager at the moment 
to find a form of concrete that will repair 
itself the way the tissues of the living body 
repair themselves. There is a crack at 
the end of my driveway that grows daily 
worse. It shows no signs of healing it- 
self. If this continues I shall have to hire 
a piece of inorganic matter known as a 
man to bring in some organic matter 
known as concrete. Or maybe I’m crazy. 


John Clarence Petrie. 
Houston, Tex. 


(And what is more, the attribution of 
teleological activity to a concrete sidewalk 
by no means involves the consequence that 
said sidewalk would repair itself where the 
repair would do the most good to a human 
user. Our own experience of sidewalks 
suggests that if they could do anything in 
the growing line they would grow a hump 
just where the greatest number of humans 
would trip over it and break their legs.— 
Ed.) 


A Machine to Make 
Democracy Work 


To the Editor: 

The communication from Schenectady 
under this title in The Register of December 
21, 1939, described a novel addition to the 
resources of discussion group technique. 
This article alluded briefly to some of the 
advantages already demonstrated, and 
others which might be anticipated when 
greater proficiency has been attained in the 
use of the device. 

Initial experience with the meter, which 
has been called the opinion meter, in press 
reports, seems to justify at this time a 
more complete statement of expected ad- 
vantages. If these expectations are ful- 
filled, they should, in turn, go far to justify 
the title given to the article, “‘“A Machine 
to Make Democracy Work.” 

To the nontechnical readers of The Regis- 
ter, possibly an overwhelming majority, 


who may be inclined to regret the intrusion 


of technical devices in a hitherto delight- 
fully unhampered field of very free dis- 
cussion, I would offer certain reminders. 

Democracy in effective action has been 
very dependent on a simple mechanical de- 
vice known as the ballot-box to which an 
improved form, the voting machine, has 
added generally conceded advantages. 

The Gallup poll, to which our legislators 
are giving increasing serious attention, is a 
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very old democratic device known as the 
straw vote. It was not important until it 
was streamlined by Dr. Gallup, his im- 
mediate predecessors, and contemporaries. 
The improvements were borrowed from 
established scientific methods; in particular 
the method of scientific sampling, and the 
method of experimental verification. 

These are illustrations from the field of 
immediately related material. They do 
support the idea that in a machine age man 
and his machines should be better ac- 
quainted. One of the most concise essays 
in the English language was written by a 
very famous young American, perhaps un- 
intentionally. Properly interpreted, it 
contains a whole philosophy for modern 
times. It first appeared on the title page 
of a very popular book—and it consists of 
one word of two letters. It is “WE” by 
Charles Lindbergh. 

In an entirely different field, it is inter- 
esting to recall that in the same year in 
which the modern pianoforte was developed 
from the relatively crude spinet and harp- 
sichord Ludwig Beethoven was born. It 
is idle to speculate as to just how much the 
pianoforte owes to Beethoven—and, on the 
other hand, how much Beethoven owes to 
the pianoforte. Does man become ‘“‘a tool- 
using animal’? Or does “a tool-using 
animal’ become Man? 

It is my own belief that democracy in 
action can be greatly improved by the 
provision of adequate devices. The ad- 
vantages which the opinion meter can 
contribute are these: 

It can offer practice in the exercise of the 
essential democratic functions, improving 
proficiency in concentrated and rapid de- 
liberation; in clearer formulation of issues; 
in prompter conclusions; and in more 
definite specific decisions. 

It can discount the unfair advantages 
usually seized by the more aggressive, more 
fluent, and more flowery. It tends to dis- 
arm the incipient demagogue, whom we 
have always with us. 

It restores the balance which guarantees 
that, at least politically, all men are free 
and equal in a democracy. 

It reveals unnecessary sources of conflict, 
and necessary factors of cooperative agree- 
ment. This is done by eliminating those 
factors of disagreement which are based 
solely upon obtrusive personal peculiar- 
ities and prejudices. 

It prevents the degeneration of discus- 
sion into oratorical confusion and stale- 
mates. 

It offers opportunities for the rapid dis- 
covery, selection and training of competent 
leaders of thought and discussion. 

It provides candidates for leadership 
with a rapid means of checking the amount 
of support which they can elicit and enlist. 

It can be used emotionally, to appraise 
likes and dislikes, intellectually to unmask 
fallacies, inconsistencies, and unwarranted 
premises, as well as dynamically to adopt 
or reject measures of policy. 
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Due to improved efficiency it permits 
breaking up general questions into specific 
component parts with ascertained judg- 
ments on each item. 

These advantages should appeal to all 
Unitarians who endorse democratic ideals. 
Unless the “open mind” leads to coopera- 
tive conclusions, and finally, unanimous 
decisions, it remains sterile. The ideal 
democracy must be not only free, but ef- 
fective. Prompt united action in sudden 
emergencies requires united thought, at- 
tained by strenuous preparation in ad- 
vance. 

The opinion meter should be of great as- 
sistance in accelerating this most essential 
type of democratic preparedness. 


Campbell Macmillan. 
Scotia, N. Y. 


Simple But Not on 
That Account Effective 


To the Editor: 

I was intrigued by the article in the last 
issue of The Register entitled “America 
Can End the War.” It is all so simple that 
the wonder is that someone has not thought 
of it before. Obviously war is impossible 
unless we provide the means. If we with- 
draw our economic support from England 
and France—provide them with nothing 
“not only no airplanes, but no oil, no cot- 
ton, no food’’—these nations will be com- 
pelled to make peace upon terms im- 
posed by a victorious Germany. Or if we 
apply similar economic sanctions to Ger- 
many, Hitler will be compelled to abandon 
his policy of international brigandage and 
Germany will become a peaceable and 
law-abiding member of the family of na- 
tions. Or, better still, if we apply such 
sanctions to all of the embattled nations, 
wars will cease and peace will reign su- 
preme throughout the earth. It is just 
such fantastic notions as these on the part 
of sincere lovers of peace which render 
their efforts futile and their words of no 
avail. 

Augustus P. Reccord. 


Was lt You, 
Gentle Reader ? 


A lady who subscribes to The Register 
paid her subscription for the coming year. 
She paid it in person, in cash, and at lunch 
time. That combination, of which each 
element is innocent, made trouble. For, at 
that time, the official receiver of subscrip- 
tions was out, the subscription blank was 
receipted by the editor, the lady carried it 
off, leaving the top half of the bill: and that 
top half did not contain her name. So 
any woman reader who had paid up for 
1940 and is billed again will please forgive 
us. Thank you. 


Sanford Bates Urges 
New Kind of Civilization 


A plea for better distribution of work 
opportunity and emphasis on a new kind of 
civilization in which so much labor is un- 
necessary and less stultifying than it is 
today was made by Honorable Sanford 
Bates, executive director of the Boys’ Clubs 
of America and moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association, in a spirited address 
at the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Club at the Hotel Somerset last month. 

Although fully recognizing the many 
problems with which this country is faced, 


he pointed out that we are still the best 


fed, best clothed, and best housed nation 
in the world, and that it is time that we 
took a positive instead of a defeatist atti- 
tude toward them, and told our youth of 
the great heritage which is theirs. 

Mr. Bates declared that we have no 
problem children but rather ‘‘children with 
problems” and that he hoped that we have 
finally learned that we “cannot. correct 
youth with punishment.” “It costs $400 a 
year to keep a man in prison, but only $15 
a year to train a boy for useful citizenship.’’ 
Too much has been demanded of the 
schools which have been educating boys 
and girls for clerical work for which there 
is a declining demand, ignoring the dignity 
and opportunities of hand labor. A great 
and tragic mistake has been made by those 
who feel that they have no concern with 
crime and delinquency because the policy 
of “letting the law take its course” has 
always failed. A careful survey of five of 
the finest schools in the country for de- 
linquent boys revealed the fact that only 
thirty-two percent made a successful ad- 
justment when they got out because of the 
inhospitable communities to which they 
returned, 

Government effort, regardless of how 
able, can never wipe out juvenile delin- 
quency, because it is the job of the in- 
dividual members of communities and can 
be accomplished only by voluntary ac- 
ceptance of this great responsibility. 

In addition to the securing of jobs for 
our young people the proper supervision of 
this increasing amount of leisure time is 
rapidly becoming of vital importance. In 
a recent investigation of delinquents it was 
found that ninety-three percent had had 
no supervision of their leisure. We all 
agree that our boys and girls should be pro- 
tected, sheltered and cultured. 

Following the address, a sound film, 
“The Building of Boys,’’ showing the work 
done by the Boys’ Clubs of New York 
City, was given. 

The officers elected or reelected were: 
Malcolm Donald, president; Hon. Robert 
Luce, vice-president; Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, vice-president; Frank B. Frederick, 
secretary; Arthur G. White, treasurer. 

Additional members of the council 
elected were: Governor Leverett Salton- 
stall, Henry S. Bothfeld and Philip Nichols 
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Conference Meetings 


There are three Conferences in the 
Middle Atlantic States Region and each 
Conference is well organized. In one of 
them, the Conference meeting is held 
only once during the year and the other 
two, twice during the year. Undoubtedly 
most of the people who attend the Con- 
ference meetings are aware of their worth. 
There are doubtless some, however, who 
occasionally have doubts about the value 
of such meetings. It is well for us to re- 
consider from time to time what these 
meetings offer. 

First they are essential to having a Con- 
ference organized at all. Without these 
meetings there could be no Conference and 
as a result the first step towards coopera- 
tive relationships would not be taken. 
There is a minimum of essential business 
which requires Conference meetings. 

Second, the most active leaders of the 
various churches usually attend the Con- 
ference meetings. They are a special group 
of people who have taken upon them- 
selves unusual responsibility. They need 
the association with others who like them- 
selves carry the major portion of local 
church activity. The spirit of continuing 
responsibility is strengthened in them when 
they come together. There is a special 
type of inspiration which can be achieved 
at a Conference and which is not entirely 
possible in the local church. 

Third, those who attend the conferences 
carry away with them not only inspira- 
tion, but specific ideas for strengthening 
church life. Churchmanship is aided greatly 
by the discussions in which they partici- 
pate. 

Fourth, the larger fellowship and the ac- 
quaintance of churches with each other is 
achieved. But for this contact, churches 
would know little about each other. 

Fifth, the machinery of cooperation is 
made possible through the conferences. 
Projects for the whole group are outlined 
and special committees formed. By means 
of this machinery, the influence of Uni- 
tarianism within a particular area is 
greatly strengthened and very often new 
fields reached for extension efforts. 

The individualism of some of our 
churches suggests that the strength of the 
local church is not at all dependent upon 
conference meetings. In some cases this 
is true. Generally it is not true. But 
whatever may be said about individual 


churches, certainly there are many valu- 
able achievements which can only be made 
through the joint efforts of group associa- 
tion. 


Leadership Institute Plans 


A Leadership Institute in the Middle 
Atlantic States Region is being planned for 
the coming summer. A committee is now 
at work on the arrangements and endeav- 
oring to locate a suitable place. The pro- 
gram will be worked out as soon as possible 
and will embrace several different phases 
of church life. It is felt that such an in- 
stitute will clarify the functions of church 
activity and offer much help to those who 
will carry on the church work of the coming 
year. It is not too soon for the local 
churches to begin encouraging suitable 
attendance at this Institute. Suggestions 
are earnestly solicited and may be sent to 
the regional director at Unitarian Regional 
Headquarters. 


Metropolitan Conference 
Midwinter Meeting 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 
Metropolitan Conference was held at the 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, Sun- 
day evening, January 14. In spite of most 
unfavorable weather attendance was ex- 


cellent, 185 being present at the afternoon 


meeting, and 120 at the dinner and the 
evening meeting. Following a business 
meeting in the afternoon, the vesper ser- 
vice was conducted by Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop and the address given by Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes. Dr. Holmes took as 
his text, “Knock and it shall be opened up 
to you.”” His sermon was an eloquent plea 
for opening personalities to all of the in- 
fluences of life. He emphasized the manner 
in which all of life continuously knocks at 
the doors of the heart, the mind and soul. 

During the dinner meeting, J. R. Bart- 
lett described the work being done by the 
Student Committee of the Metropolitan 
Conference. 

The evening meeting was a panel dis- 
cussion, led by Rey. A. Powell Davies and 
participated in by Mrs. Evelyn Allan, 
Louis B. Dailey, Dr. Norman D. Fletcher 
and Rev. Dale DeWitt. The discussion 
brought forth a critical need for Unitarian 
expansion and emphasized the many dis- 
tractions and competing factors in modern 
life which make the establishment of new 
Unitarian churches difficult. The senti- 
ment of the panel discussion and of the 
audience who continued the discussion was 
that there are many opportunities for ex- 
tending Unitarian work, but that the fields 
must be carefully surveyed. Before the 
end of the discussion, a genuine enthusiasm 
for extension work was evident. 


Committee on the Field 


A few years ago the Metropolitan Con- 
ference established a Committee on the 
Field whose function it would be to review 


the progress of the churches and discover in 
what ways the Conference could help in 
local church work. It was also intended 
that this Committee serve as a liaison 
agency between the churches and the Amer- 
can Unitarian Association. The first ef- 
forts of the Committee were in cooperation. 
with representatives of the A. U. A. who 
were surveying the effectiveness of work in. 
the Metropolitan area. The activities and 
usefulness of the Committee have increased 
constantly. During the past two years it 
has held regular meetings, discussed the 
problems of certain churches and made 
recommendations both locally and to the 
Association. Two current tasks are occu- 
pying the interests of the Committee. To- 
gether with the regional director, the mem- 
bers are surveying the situations in aided 
churches in order to make recommenda- 
tions with regard to next year’s appro- 
priations. The Committee is also inves- 
tigating the possibility of new work in the 
Metropolitan area and guiding the policy 
of the Conference on Church Extension. 

Such a Committee provides for partici- 
pation by church conferences in the policy 
and work of the A. U. A. within the area 
and heightens the interest of local people 
in the situations and problems which need 
attention. Each conference may profit- 
ably develop such a Committee and find in 
it a major activity. 


Tea for Mrs. Wise 


A tea was given at Unitarian Head- 
quarters, New York, Friday, January 5, 
for Mrs. Russell P. Wise. 


Fritchman in New York 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of the 
Unitarian Youth Commission will be in the 
Metropolitan area from February 22 to 
March 3 for engagements in connection 
with student and young people’s work. 
He will work with the Metropolitan Fed- 
eration of Young People and with the 
Metropolitan Student Committee on or- 
ganization problems in the field. 

Later in the year, probably during one 
week in April, Mr. Fritchman will work 
with the Mohawk Valley Conference. A 
student conference for the Mohawk Valley 
is projected. 


Radio Cooperation 


Radio broadcasting for Unitarianism is 
being undertaken at Richmond, Va., and 
Wilmington, Del. In Wilmington Rev. 
Delos W. O’Brian has been broadcasting 
and will, within a month, arrange a series 
of conversation broadcasts modeled on 
those of the department of promotion of 
the A. U. A. This department will aid in 
the planning of these programs, but well- 
known individuals in Wilmington will par- 
ticipate. In Richmond a number of broad- 
casts will be presented and transcriptions 
of the Boston broadcasts will he used. 
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First Parish in Wayland, 
Mass., Celebrates Three 
~Hundredth Anniversary 


The First Parish in Wayland, Mass., 
celebrated on Sunday, January 21, the 
three hundredth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of religious life in the Sudbury 
Valley. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, delivered 
the anniversary address at the morning 
service, his subject being ‘““Three Centuries 
of Religious Liberty.” Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, general superintendent of Univer- 
salist Churches, read the Scripture and 
made the prayer. 

The historical part of the celebration 
took place at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Governor Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, who was to deliver the 
main address, was prevented by illness 
from attending, and his message was 
brought by the Hon. Joseph R. Cotton, 
president of the Massachusetts Senate. 

Hon. G. Frederick Robinson of the 
Watertown church, the mother church of 
the First Parish in Wayland, brought greet- 
ings from that church. Many churches in 
Massachusetts sent official greetings, and 
ministers from thirty neighboring churches 
were present and marched in the proces- 
sional. 

The celebration closed with a parish 
banquet Tuesday evening, January 23. 
Dwight Shepler of Boston, internationally 
famous artist, was the speaker. 

The tables were set with old pewter, 
and pewter coffee services were on each of 
the tables. Those in line at the reception 
which preceded the banquet were Rev. 
and Mrs. John Madison Foglesong, the 
present minister and wife; Rev. Payson 
Miller, former minister; Dwight Shepler; 
Dr. Amos I. Hadley, chairman of the stand- 
ing committee, and the other members of 
the official family, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Holt, Mr. and Mrs. Llewellyn Mills, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Wight, and Mrs. Emma 
Wellington; the clerk of the parish, Mrs. 
John Erwin, and Mr. Erwin; Mrs. Frank 
Ryder, president of the Alliance, and Mr. 
Ryder; and Edward Bennett, who has been 
organist of the church for thirty-six years. 

The First Parish in Wayland has had a 
long and successful career. In 1638 a 
group of young men from Watertown es- 
tablished the first settlement in Sudbury, 
in what is now Wayland, and two years 
later the parish was established. The first 
church was a log building, thirty feet long 
by twenty wide. The builders went out 
in the River valley and cut the tall marsh 
hay, and thatched the roof. The building 
had no heat. According to old English 
custom members of the community who 
died were buried near the church, and old 
stones still mark the place where some 
of these early settlers are resting. 

The second meetinghouse, erected in 
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1652, was forty feet long by twenty wide, 
and it too had a thatched roof and was 
protected from the Indians by a palisade. 

In 1725 the third meetinghouse was 
taken down, and its timbers used in the 
construction of the fourth church building 
which stood in the center of the village 
where the present post office now stands. 

The fourth building was used until 1815, 
when the present building (one of the most 
beautiful examples of colonial architecture 
in America) was erected. 

The first minister of the parish was Ed- 
mond Brown, who came from Sudbury 
in England, and was minister of the 
parish thirty-eight years. During the first 
year of his service he was paid a salary of 
forty pounds, half of which was paid in 
produce. He owned a large library for his 
day, and at his death willed to Harvard 
College the sum of 100 pounds. Mr. 


Are You 


using the most effective public- 
ity techniques to attract those 
in your community who are 
Unitarians without knowing it? 
They can be reached if you use 
the right approach. 

How recently have you 
checked the efficiency of your 
literature distribution, Every 
Member Canvass methods, lo- 


cal publicity, membership cam- 
paign—and your method of at- 
tacking the local publicity prob- 
lems peculiar to your com- 
munity? 


For various publicity hints, 
write to: 
UNITARIAN PROMOTION 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Brown worked with John Eliot in an at- 
tempt to educate and christianize the 
Indians. His successors, Mr. Sherman, 
Israel Loring and Josiah Bridge, were all 
prominent in the early religious life of the 
colony. 

It was not until Rev. John Burt Wight 
came to the First Parish in 1815, that the 
church became Unitarian. He lived in 
Wayland the rest of his life, and his great- 
grandson has for a number of years been a 
member of the standing committee. He 
was instrumental in starting the Wayland 
Library, the first free public library in 
Massachusetts, and the second in the 
United States. 

The best known of the Wayland minis- 
ters is probably Edmund Hamilton Sears, 
author of the Christmas carol, “It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear.” Dr. Sears 
wrote this carol while minister of the 


Wayland church, and as a Christmas pres- 
ent to the children of the Sunday school. 

The church and its ministers have 
played an important part in the history 
of the Sudbury Valley, and are serving 
well the community today. In speaking 
of the First Paiish Church in an editorial 
the editor of The Wayland Chronicle says: 
‘Age is not always proof of service but in 
searching back through three centuries of 
activity on the part of the First Parish 
in Wayland, we find an ever-recurring 
stream of spiritual power and leadership 
serving this town and its people, and, in 
fact, the whole world. Not only in the 
leadership of its pastors but also in the 
faithful devotion of its laymen and lay- 
women has the Old First Parish been for- 
tunate. In the spirit of today’s gallant 
workers we look forward with new expec- 
tation to the achievements of tomorrow 
and thank God for the opportunity of 
comradeship with these people and their 
minister.” 

The church in its three hundred years 
has had but two communion sets. The 
first one was purchased in Berkshire, 
England, and first used in the church in 
1707. It was of pewter, and was used until 
the present silver communion set was 
purchased in 1795. The baptismal font is 
the only piece of the first set remaining in 
the possession of the church. ‘This pewter 
bowl and the beautiful silver set purchased 
in 1795 were on the communion table in 
front of the pulpit at the celebration. 

Among the treasures owned by the 
church, and on display, was a foot-warmer 
owned by William Winthrop, brother of 
Governor Winthrop, and used in the days 
when a foot-warmer was the only heat in 
the church. 

The Old First Parish is still active and 
growing. Many young people are in- 
terested in its activities. Twenty-seven 
new members were added last year, there 
is a good church school, and a chorus choir 
of twenty voices. The Alliance has added 
seventeen new members this winter, mak- 
ing a total membership of forty-nine. 
Under the active and enthusiastic leader- 
ship of its standing committee the parish is 
looking forward to new growth and oppor- 
tunities for service. 


Dr. A. E. Perkins Dies 


Dr. Almon Ernest Perkins, professor of 
geography in the George Peabody School 
for Teachers, died on January 3 at his home 
in Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Perkins was 
formerly on the faculty of the University 
of Missouri and was the author of a num- 
ber of textbooks and other works on geo- 
graphy and economic development. 


Preachers at Baltimore 


Recent preachers at the Unitarian church 
in Baltimore, Md., have been Rev, Arthur 
Olsen and Professor J. A. C. F. Auer. | 


Church of the Messiah, 


Montreal, Reports Active 
and Successful Year 


The ninety-eighth annual meeting of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada, was held on January 15 and re- 
ports were read which reflected an excep- 
tionally active and successful church year: 
both in the spiritual realm and in that of 
successful organization. Frank Symons 
was reelected president. Under his active 
leadership in the past year, the church has 
made definite progress and has undertaken 
several interesting projects. The report 
of the committee on management indicates 
an increased number of activities in the 
church and all organizations are in a 
thoroughly healthy condition. In Mr. 
Symons’ report to the church, he made the 
following statement: “‘One of the events of 
the past year which seems to me to be im- 
portant and which demands more than a 
passing thought is the special sermon 
preached by Dr. Lawrence Clare under the 
title, ‘What is Unitarianism?’ Dr. -Clare 
was not anxious to preach on this subject 
but was gracious enough to meet the desire 
of the committee on management. If you 
will carry your mind back to that time, 
you will agree that it was a great success. 
There was a wide expression of apprecia- 
tion and I think the results are incalculable. 
I would like to see this an annual event. 

“T think this will help us to appreciate 
the important respects in which our church 
services are outstanding. Dr. Clare might 
mention the liturgy, but I shall mention 
the high quality of the preaching and the 
music. Dr. Clare and Mr. Brewer, our or- 
ganist, are a splendid team, and their fame 
in our city and beyond brings honor to the 
church.” Mr. Symons commented upon 
the meeting of the congregation at which 
plans were made for a program of special 
study by the members of the congregation 
of the unique values inherent in Uni- 
tarianism, saying that he believed that the 
group’s efforts to meet the challenge of our 
times are demanded if they are to be in har- 
mony with the spirit of those now conduct- 
ing the policy of the American Unitarian 
Association and the liberal churches of 
this continent. Mr. Symons paid high 
tribute to Mrs. Matilda Moore, director 
of the church’s program of religious edu- 
cation, whose services he said could be de- 
scribed adequately only by the word “‘in- 
valuable.” 

Under the leadership of Roy Campbell, 
the Church of the Messiah is conducting a 
series of meetings for the study of religious 
values, using the Report of the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal published in 1936. Mr. 
Campbell, of the committee, has prepared 
a syllabus for the study and recommends 
“that a series of monthly meetings for the 
members and friends of the church be held. 
These meetings are to be addressed by lay- 
men and followed by discussion and, if 


possible, by findings, the whole to have its 
basis in the chapter on Religious Values in 
the Report of the Appraisal Commission.” 
The syllabus continues: “By way of em- 
phasis let it be said that this discussion of 
values is not for the mere purpose of an 
academic classification but is for the dual 
purpose of clarification of ideas and the 
development of unity in action. ‘Until 
our churches can recognize values of suf- 
ficient importance in their religious philos- 
ophies to demand a missionary zeal for out- 
reach, we cannot expect any growth.’ ”’ 

“The means, or techniques, of exploring 
values among members of our congregation 
is still a matter of investigation by the 
Study Committee. As Unitarians we 
gather together for worship in the spirit of 
freedom, having diversities of opinion, but 
one spirit. To deepen that worship we seek 
to intensify our undertaking of what is 
divine, and of him who is the source of all 
our religious values. We are aware of the 
fact that mere discussion can degenerate 
into mere opinionativeness. To be fore- 
warned is to be fore-armed. We intend to 
seek wisdom, not cleverness; and truth for 
life, not mere satisfaction of a secular 
curiosity. Many.minds—one supplement- 
ing another’s limitations—can provide a 
wider basis of experience than one alone; 
hence we feel impelled to join together in an 
effort to think out very seriously the prin- 
ciples and implications of our faith. Clear 
thought, worship, and a way of life—these 
three—but thought chiefly with a view to 
worship and Christian living; such are our 
objectives. We are concerned with ‘Find- 
ing a Faith to Live By.’ ” 


Athol Church 
Has Successful Year 


Reports from minister and officers and 
committees of the First Church, Unitarian, 
Athol, Mass., at the annual meeting 
held last month in Unity Hall, Athol, 
showed a year of much activity and highly 
successful church work along many lines. 
Ten new members joined the church at 
the meeting which was preceded by a so- 
ciety supper served under direction of 
Mrs. Walter Chase and Mrs. Raymond 
Watson, cochairmen, assisted by Mrs. 
Arthur F. Tyler, Mrs. Guy Longley, Mrs. 
Addison Pluff, Mrs. Harry Stone, Mrs. 
Clarence E. Deane and Mrs. Frank Holden. 

Following the supper a group from the 
Unity Club read the play, ““Among Us 
Girls,’ and included were Mrs. Pearl Hill, 
Mrs. Juna Nylander, Mrs. Dorothy Hig- 
gins, Mrs. Dorothy Willard and Mrs. 
Effie Hill. 

Webb R. Avery, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the church, presided at 
the business meeting and referred to the 
especially good work that the minister of 
the church, Rev. Leon S. Simonetti, had 
accomplished this past year and to the 
general activity in the society. He an- 
nounced an increase in the minister’s sal- 


ary. Mr. Simonetti spoke of the fine co- 
operation he had received since assuming 
the pastorate of the church two and one 
half years ago and of the progress that had 
been made. 

Other reports were presented by Arthur 
S. Bisbee, collector; C. Stanley Newton, 
treasurer; Mrs. Amie Buchanan, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school; Miss Alice 
V. Goodnow, treasurer of the Sunday 
school; J. Clarence Hill, president of the 
Laymen’s League; Arthur Bisbee, treas- 
urer of the same organization; Selma New- 
ton, secretary of the Y. P. R. U.; Norman 
Fuller, treasurer of the same organization; 
Miss Grace Pitts, chairman of the Benevo- 
lent Society; Mrs. George H. Fove, chair- 
man of the music committee. 

In the election of officers the following 
were reelected; collector: A. S. Bisbee; 
treasurer, C. Stanley Newton; clerk, Miss 
Alice V. Goodnow; executive committee, 
Robert L. Dexter, Alfred N. Hamlet, Par- 
ker B. Kimball, Webb R. Avery, Mrs. 
Amie M. Buchanan, Dr. R. H. Watson, 
Mrs. Bertha J. Tyler, Walter P. Hamilton 
and Mrs. Pearl Hill. 


Laymen at 
Goddard 


The first Men’s Conference at Goddard 
College in Plainfield, Vt., was held Janu- 
ary 12-14, and was sponsored and planned 
by the Vermont and Quebec Universalist- 
Unitarian Convention. Dr. Royce S. 
Pitkin, president of the college as well as 
of the Convention, Dr. Charles Huntington 
Pennoyer and Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick 
were the committee in charge. Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick was the director of the institute. 
Thirty men from various parishes and con- 
vention church units gathered on the open- 
ing night. Leaders of discussion were H. 
Weston Howe, secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of Crane School of Religion at 
Tufts College. The two themes of ‘‘What 
Is Liberalism?” and ‘“How Can We Be 
More Effective for the Cause?’’ were con- 
sidered in several sessions. The various 
motives, meanings and methods of ser- 
vice were considered and everyone had 
questions and problems to present for the 
common schooling. They also went to 
school to one another on the issues of ways 
and means of presenting and studying so- 
cial services, of extending and improving 
the social action of the churches, and there 
was not a moment lost or movement 
omitted in the judgments rendered. 

Especially valuable was the cooperation 
of the faculty of Goddard College. Most of 
the men on the teaching force sat in with 
the various groups and contributed to the 
common counsel. It was voted to ask for a 
laymen’s period at the annual meetings of 
the Convention and to hold another in- 
stitute at the college one year hence, with 
the same committee in charge, they to add 
two laymen to the number. 
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“Who Are These 


Unitarians?”’ 
Charles H. Strong 


Former chairman of the board of trustees 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, New York 
City, and several times serving on the 
board of trustees, and now a deacon. 
Since 1916 honorary secretary of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, a post held by election each year. A 
member of committees of the New York 
State Bar Association and the American 
Bar Association, and formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the latter. Now a delegate from 
the New York Association to the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association. 
A founder of the American Law Institute. 
‘Chairman of the Joint Committee of New 
York City Bar Associations, thirteen in 
number. Served by appointment of the 
Governor as a New York State Commis- 
sioner of the New York World’s Fair in 
1939. 

Mr. Strong is chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School. He gave particular attention to 
a legal merger of the school with Lombard 
University (Universalist) of Galesburg, 
Ill., with a view to joint operation in 
Chicago, and appeared for Meadville in 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Strong was the first president of the 
national body of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, serving for nine years. Before the 
Supreme Court of the State of Tennessee, 
he appeared in behalf of Mr. Scopes, the 
Tennessee school teacher who dared to 
favor the doctrine of evolution, following 
the famous trial in Dayton, Tenn. 

Mr. Strong is at present a member of 
the executive committee of the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches. 


Young People Hold 
Thirteenth Annual 


Conference 


In Andover, N. H., 1940 found members 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
one hundred and twenty strong, consider- 
ing Youth and War. At the outset of a 
year that may prove to be the most crucial 
in their lives, the second largest number of 
delegates in the history of the New England 
midwinter conference of the Y. P. R. U. 
heard Dr. Karl W. Deutsch of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Government review 
the youth movement in Europe since 
1900. Dr. Deutsch is a former resident of 
Prague. 

With a song spontaneously bursting 
forth whenever they assembled indoors, 
with alert minds and vigor and enthusiasm 
for everything they did, the young people 
entered into a discussion of the course of 
current European history and its implica- 
tions for American youth. There were 
many evidences of a will for peace, and of a 
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powerful urge to bring about a just peace, 
devoid of punishment, and of a determina- 
tion to prevent the needless sacrifice of 
lives in the future. 

Good skating, fair skiing, and a more 
than ample supply of good food added zest 
to the life of everyone at the conference. 
In other fields removed from the major 
topic of the meetings, young speakers led 
fireside sessions on the national Y. P. R. U., 
its functions and possibilities, on services 
of worship, and on local group problems 
and programs. 

From points in New York, Connecticut, 
Maine, Canada, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire members arrived by train and 
automobile to find three inches of snow and 
an average temperature of eighteen degrees, 
and clear skies for most of the daylight 
hours, with a waning moon which rose as 
they went to bed. 

Members led three candlelight services 
and three chapel services, and attended one 
church service, in the Andover Congre- 
gational Unitarian Society Church. Rev. 
Napoleon W. Lovely, minister of that 
church, preached. 


Young People’s Sunday 
Evening Service at 
Arlington Street 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes will be the 
guest preacher at a special young people’s 
Sunday evening service at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 4, at 8 o’clock. Former members of 
the Y. P. R. U. and life members are par- 
ticularly invited to the service, which will 
be open, however, to the public. Henry V. 
Atherton, the present president of the 
Y. P. R. U., and Edward P. Furber will 
assist Rev. Dana McLean Greeley with 
the service. Dr. Holmes, Mr. Furber and 
Mr. Greeley are all past presidents of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


Religion at Work 
Station WAAB 
1410 Kilocycles 
SUNDAYS at 2 p. m. 
Station WRUL 


6.04 and 11.73 Megacycles 
Boston Short Wave (World Wide) 


FRIDAYS at 5.30 p. m. 


LISTEN TO THE VOICE 
of 
LIBERAL RELIGION 


Dr. Dieffenbach Resigns 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach has just re- 
signed as minister of the Newton Center 
Unitarian Society and has been appointed 
minister emeritus. Dr. Dieffenbach went 
to the Newton church from the editorial 
chair of The Christian Register, being called 
to the regular ministry after serving for 
some time as preaching minister in addi- 
tion to his editorial duties. His occupancy 
of the regular ministry, extending from 
1933 to the present, is the longest in the 
history of the church since that of its 
founding minister, Dr. Rufus P. Stebbins. 


Women Conduct Service 


The several organizations of the First 
Parish in Needham, Mass., cooperated 
in conducting the Sunday morning wor- 
ship during the month of January. Alli- 
ance Sunday was observed on January 7 
with a refreshing service of worship con- 
ducted by Mrs. Norman Dubois and a 
stimulating sermon delivered by Mrs. 
Leslie B. Cutler. It has long been the cus- 
tom of the church to eee 
League Sunday and Young People’s Sun- 
day, but this is the first time in the long 
history of the church that women have 
conducted a Sunday morning service. 

Mrs. Cutler, in her sermon, “Ring 
Out the False, Ring In the True,” appro- 
priately chosen for the first Sunday of the 
new year, presented capably for serious re- 
flection the true and the false concerning 
our community, our church, and ourselves. 
The individual responsibility taken by 
every Alliance member to assure good at- 
tendance played a large part in the success 
of the venture. 


Personals 


Rev. John H. Hershey has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church of West Bridgewater, Mass., ef- 
fective from November 1, 1939. 

Rev. Alfred W. Birks has resigned from 
the church at Natick, Mass., thus ending a 
pastorate of that church lasting thirty years. 

Rev. and Mrs. Harland 8. Evans are 
receiving congratulations on the birth of a 
son, Richard William, born at a Bangor 
hospital. 

Frederic W. Ecker, whose career was set 
forth in ‘‘Who Are These Unitarians?” in 
our last issue, is a former member of the 
board of trustees of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, New York City. 


Are You Going to 


Puerto Rico? 


If any Unitarian who reads this note is 
planning to visit Puerto Rico he may 
while there do a service for the denomina- 
tion. For particulars inquire of the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


Minister Mobilizes 
Community Spirit 


North Andover Center in Massachus- 
atts, site of the first settlers of the old 
Andover, is a lovely rural community, with 
fine, open spaces and a beautiful Common. 
However, in spite of all the spare acres, 
there was no place available where the older 
boys and girls could play baseball. The 
Common was reserved for the smaller 
children. 

Trouble was brewing last spring between 
a group of the older boys and the police. 
The boys wanted to play ball, the Common 
was the only place to play, and the police 
were duty bound to keep the boys from 
playing there. The minister of the North 
Andover church, Rev. Cornelis Heyn, de- 
cided to take an active interest in the prob- 
lem. The group of boys and he met to- 
gether, drew up a petition, which was 
signed by over a hundred citizens of the 
Center, asking the selectmen of the town 
either to have the Common opened up for 
the older children or to have the town pro- 
vide another place for them to play in. _ 

As a result, the selectmen appointed a 
committee of representative citizens to find 
2 suitable field for the town to rent and 
perhaps later to buy. The field selected 
was ideal in location, right next to the 
Center school. The only drawback was, 
the field was too wet to play on. Here a 
number of the men and grown boys of the 
Center rolled up their sleeves or took off 
their shirts, to shovel gravel and build a 
diamond, put up swings and benches, the 
labor amounting to about 2500 man-hours, 
given free. The use of trucks and drivers 
also were donated, by the town and private 
individuals. 

The field presented some busy scenes, 
and on many a warm summer evening it 


FAUSTUS SOCINUS 


By David M. Cory 


was filled with men, women, and children, 
working, playing ball, or just sitting. 

In March the Town Meeting will decide 
if the town will buy the field to establish a 
permanent playground. In the meantime, 
the North Andover Center Playground 
Association, formed last summer with Mr. 
Heyn as president, keeps busy making 
plans for the future and raising money for 
playground equipment. 


Pomeroy Stories 


The American Red Cross, in cooperation 
with the Library of Congress, is transcrib- 
ing into Braille “Kings, Donkeys and 
Dreams,” by Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
which was issued by the Beacon Press. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
Ie renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


Poinciana Hpartments 
260-15tb Ave., 1A. EB. 
worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat 

New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


Electric Refrigeration 


“THE CHURCH” 


by 
Rev. Miles Hanson, D. D. 
and other 
LIBERAL LITERATURE 


M. F. Dewson Milton, Mass. 


Box Al 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 
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The Unitarian Lenten Manual for 1940 


Address to the Living bateert Hitchen 


This Lenten Manual is centered upon the great gifts of the 
hein 2 ve ae ; poets “whose words are charged with insight and freighted with 
careers of the Socini by picturing their inspiration” in the firm belief that they can lead us along the 


lives in northern Italy, Switzerland, highways of the spirit to a fairer and more complete land of being. 
and Eastern Europe, but also corre- ‘ 


lates the material with modern thought 
and aims. 


& 


This biography not only traces the 


. . . a distinctive contribution . . . Anyone who will use 
the manual day by day through this coming Lenten Season will 
find his inner resources fortified and replenished, his vision broad- 
ened and clarified, and his grasp upon the essential values of re-' 
ligion strengthened. Here is an opportunity for personal self- 
examination and self-discipline of the highest order.”’ 

Frederick M. Eliot. 


10 cents 


“This book . . . will provide any 
preacher with material for a grand 
sermon .. . ”’—Frederick M. Eliot. 


$2.00 


64 pages 
THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Unitarian Lenten Manual for 1940 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


lrresponsibilities 


The Long and Short of It 


“T was wondering about long meetings. 

Our minister ran over time at church today 

Five minutes. 

He preached twenty-eight minutes. 

And that made one hour and five minutes’ 
service; 

Which is too much— 

So some people say. 

And if our preacher doesn’t watch out 

They’ll be handing him his hat and asking 
what’s his hurry; 

Because one hour and five minutes in 
church is an outrageous long time! 

I was wondering 

How those folks stood it to sit three hours 
at the theater, 

And two hours and a half at the movies; 

And I never heard of a dance only one 
hour long, 

Or a sixty-minute card party. 

People seem to want to get their money’s 
worth 

When they go to shows and things. 

Well, perhaps that’s why they want only 
one hour at church— 

That’s all they’ve paid for! 

I never thought of that!” 

From The Wisconsin Presbyterian, 
relayed by H. W. F. 


On the Other Hand Gandhi HAS 
Used a Ford 


A writer in The Minneapolis Unitarian 
quotes a writer in The Forum to make the 
point that modern youth dislikes ‘the 
holier-than-thou attitude of so many re- 
ligious teachers. The quotation is: 

“A clergyman at church was lecturing a 
young girl for powdering her nose. ‘My 
dear young lady,’ he expostulated from the 
height of his authority, ‘do you think it is 
quite fitting to carry a compact to church? 
Don’t you know that the blessed Virgin 
Mary never used a compact?’ ‘Yes,’ re- 
turned the girl, ‘and Jesus Christ never 
rode around in a Packard.’ ”’ 


Old Church, Weak Boiler, 
Record 


Papers served by the A. P. reported 
some days ago that the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church of Fitchburg, Mass., had 
omitted its Sunday service for the first 
time since its founding 103 years ago. 
Reason: the church boiler had burst. We 
were just about to congratulate the church 
for its long record before this lapse when 
we received the story, printed this week, 
of the church in Wayland which for the 
first few decades of its existence didn’t have 
a boiler. 


Ruined 


Big Scale? We Call It Small Retail 
Business 


What might be termed an early instance 
of kidnaping on a big scale was that of 
Thomas Thilen, a shipmaster, who, ac- 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville — 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects.. For informa- 
tion address q 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chi 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 


urges the cooperation of its members 
with the Y. P. R. U. in the 


Nineteenth Annual Observance of 
Young People’s Week, February 4-10 


Laymen: Support and encourage the work 
of the young people in your Church. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $1.50 per year. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths . 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki f servi 
1837 Marthe chuck and clergy 1940 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


cording to the Inferior Court of Pleas, in 
Massachusetts, back in 1681, was guilty of 
“bringing a female out of Scotland against 
her will and separating her from her hus- 
band.” He was “ordered to pay trans- 
portation and to make her a free woman, 
or pay four pounds to Thomas Moore, who 
freed her.’’— Historical Records Survey of 
the W. P. A. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. Church School at 9.30. 
Y. P. R. U. at 6.80. Evening Union Service at 8.00. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 11a.m. morning service. Sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. Holy Communion. 

Weekday services 12 noon. Monday organ recital. 
Tuesday through Friday, February 6-9, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, D. D., The Community Church of 
New York. Wednesday Vespers at 5.15 p. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev, Ulysses G, B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue, Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


